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PoJJiSf et magnam tnorbi deponere partem, 

HoR. 



THE bafhfulnefs of which Vencundulus 
complains with fo much uneafincfs, the 
imbecillity with which the prefence of 
a numerous aflembly freezes the facul- 
ties, ahd the inability to exert the natural powers 
or difplay the acquifitibns of learning in the pre- 
fence of thofe whofe character produces any un- 
common deiire of their approbation, is particu- 
larly incident to the ftudious part of mankind ; to 
thofe whom their education neceiTarily fecludes in 
their earlier years from mingled coivN^xfe % v^Vo, 
xt their di/3niil5oii fh>jn fchools atv4 ^c^!^ctcC\^'5», ^^^ 
VoL.VIL A ^Vxxv^^^ 
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plunged at once into the tumult of the world, and^ 
coming forth from the gloom of folitude, are over- 
powered by the blaze of public life. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by Nature, that as 
the feathers and ftrength of a bird grow together* 
and her wings are not completed* till (he is able to 
fly ; fo fome proportion fhould be preferved be- 
tween our judgment and our courage ; that the 
precipitation of inexperience fhould be reftrained 
by fhame, and that we fhould remain fhackled by 
timidity, till we have learned how to fpeak and 
scSt with propriety, 

I believe few men can review the days of their 
youth/ without recolledHng many temptations, 
which their fhame, rather than their virtue, en- 
abled them to refifl ; and many opinions, which, 
however haftily conceived and negligently exami- 
lied, however erroneous in their principles and 
dangerous in their confequences, they have a thou- 
fknd times panted to advance at the hsLZ&rd of con- 
tempt and hatred ; but found themielves irrefifU- 
bly deprefTed, amidfl their eagerne& for contefl 
and confidence of vi^ory, by a fudd^n languor or 
anxiety, which feized upon. them at the moment of 
ntterance, and fKU gath^e4 Q€W itrength from 
their endeavours to refiil it* 

It gengTMUy lUj^oAH tbat &£muice keeps an 
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even pace with ability ; and that the fear of mif. 
carriage, which hinders our firft attempts^ is gra* 
dually diflipated as our ikill advances towards cer* 
tainty of facceis. That baihfulnefs therefore which 
prevents diigrace, that Ihort and temporary (hame 
which fecares us from the danger of lafting re- 
proachy cannot be properly counted among our 
pusfortunes. 

fiafhfulne(sy however it may incommode for a 
moment, fcarcely ever produces any evils of long 
continuance. It may flufh the cheek, flutter in 
the heart, dejed the eyes, and ehchain the tongue ; 
but its mifchiefe foon pafs off without remem- 
brance.^ It may for a time exclude pleafure, but 
jt feldom opens any avenue to forrow or remorfe. 
It is obferved fbmewhere, ^at fiw hanje repfnted 
ef having forbom tojfeak. 

To excite competition and enflame malevo- 
ience^ is the unhappy privilege of courage made 
arrogant by confciQuTnefs of ftrength. No man 
£nds in himfelf any inclination to atpack or oppofe 
him who confefles his fuperiority by blufhing in his 
prefence. Thofe qualities which are exerted with 
apparent fearfulneis, £nd applaufes in every voice, 
and fupport from every hand. Diffidence may 
check refolution and obftrud performance ; but it 
compenfates the embarraflment which it ^rod^c^^ 
by more important advantages •, \t cQi^Saax^^ ^^ 

A z V^^^^ 
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proud, and foftens the fevere ; it averts envy from 
excellence, and cenfure from ^lifcarriage. 

It may indeed fometimes happen, that know- 
ledge and virtue may remain too long congealed 
by this frigorific power ; as the principles of vege- 
tation are fometimes obftrufted by lingering frofts. 
He that enters late into a public flation, though 
with all the abilities requifite to the difcharge of 
his duty, may find himfelf for fome time impeded 
by a timidity which he himfelf knows to be vi- 
cious, and fh-uggle long againft dejedlion and re- 
lu6lance, before he obtains the full command of 
his own attention, and adds the gracefulnefs of 
cafe to the dignity of merit. 

For this difeaie of the mind, I know not wher 
ther any remedies of much e£icacy can be found. 
To advife any man unaccuflomed to the eyes of 
the multitude, to mount a tribunal without pertur- 
bation; to tell him whofe life has pafTed in the 
fhades of contemplation, that he mu^ not be dif- 
concerted or perplexed in receiving and returning 
the compliments of a fplendid aiTembly, is to ad- 
vife an inhabitant of BraJI/ or Sumatra not to fhiver 
at an EngUJh winter j or him who has always lived 
upon a plain, to look down from a precipice with- 
out emotion. It is to fuppofe cuflom inftanta- 
neoufly controulablc by reafon, and to endeavour to 

communicate 
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communicate by precept that which only time and 
habit can beftow. 

He that hopes from philofophy and refolution 
alone to fordfy himfelf againft that awe which all 
muft, at their £rft appearance on the ftage of life, 
ieel from the fpedlators, will, at the hour of need* 
-be mocked by his reiblution ; and I doubt whe- 
ther the prefervatives which Plato relates Alcihi" 
€ides to have received from Socraten, when he was 
about to fpeak in public, proved fufficieiit to fe- 
cure him from the powerful fafcination. 

Yet, as the e^ds of time may by art and indu- 
ilry be accelerated or retarded, it may not be in^- 
proper to confider what motives to confidence and 
refolution can be oppofed to this troublefome in- 
ftind, when it exceeds its juft proportion, and in- 
ftead of repreiiing petulance and temerity, fllences 
eloquence, and debilitates force ; iince though it 
cannot be hoped that all an^ciety fhould be inune- 
diately diflipated, it may be at leaft fomewhat aba- 
ted ; and the paiBons will neceifarily operate with 
lefs violence, when reafon rifes againft them, tha^ 
while fhe either {lumbers in neutrality, or, miliar 
king her intereH, lends them her affiftance. 

No caufe more frequently produces bafhfulnefs, 
than too high an opinion of our own im!^rta.ivc^. 
He that imagines an affembly fiWed vj'\^*\^^^^ ^^ 
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bis genius, langnHhmg -with expedition, and 
Hafhed with attention, eafily terrifies himfelf wid^ 
the dread qf difappointing fuch boundlefs hopes, 
and drains' his iihagination in purfuit of fomeching 
worthy of their notice ; fomething which may vin- 
dicate the vieradty of fame, and fhow that his re- 
putatibn was not gained by chance. He confiders^ 
that what he fhall fay or do will never be forgot- 
ten ; that renown or infamy are fufpended upon 
i^very fyllable, and that nothing ought to fall from 
'him Which 'will npt bear the teft of time. Under 
fuch folicitude, who can wonder that the mind is 
pverwhelmed; and, by ftruggling with attempts 
above hei-ftreiigth, quickly fmks into languifhment 
and defpondency ? 

It oflen happens, that the moil necefTary medi^ 
cinesare nnpleafing to the tafte. Thofe who are 
thus opprefr<^ by' their own reputation, will per- 
liaps not be much comforted by hearing that their 
cares are uhnecef&ry. But the truth is, that no 
man is much regarded by the reft of the world, ex- 
cept where the intereft of others is involved in his 
fortune. The common employments or pleafures 
of life, love or oppofition, lofs or gain, keep ali- 
moft every mind in perpetual agitation. If any 
inan would coniider how little he dwells upon the 
condition of others, he would learn how little the 
attention of others is attracted by himfelf. When 
fve fee multitudes pafiing l^efore us, of whom per- 
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Kaps not one appears to deferve onr notice or ex- 
cite our fympathy, we fhould remember, that we 
likewife are loft in the fame throng ; that the eye 
which happens to glance upon us is turned in a 
moment upon another ; and that the utmoft which 
we can reafonably hope or fear, is to fill a vacant 
hour with prattle^ and be forgotten. 
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'Intirfe cdnvefiit urjts, 

Juv. 



*( / I ^ H E world," fays Locke, ** has people of 
" all forts." As in the general hurry 
produced by the fuperfluities of fome, 
and the neceffities of others, no man needs to 
ftand ftill for want of employment ; fo in the in- 
numerable gradations of ability, and the endlefs 
varieties of ftudy and inclination, no employment 
can be vacant for want of a man qualified to dif- 
charge it. 

This is probably the natural fiate of the uni- 
Verfe ; but it is fo much deformed by interefl and 
paffion, that the benefit i)f this adaptation of men 
to things is very feldom perceived. The folly of 
thofe who fet their fervices to fale, generally in- 
clines them to boafl of qualifications which they 
do not poffefs, and to attempt bufmefs which they 
do not underftand ; and they who have the power 
of affigning to others the talk of life, are feldom 
honelt or feldom happy ia their nominations. 
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They are fometimes corrupted by avarice, and 
fometimes cheated by credulity ; fometimes over- 
powered by reiiftlefs folicitation, and fometimes 
too ftrongly influenced by the honeft prejudices of 
fi'iendfhip, or the prevalence of virtuous compaf- 
iion. For, whatever cool rcafon may direct, it is 
not eafy for a man of tender and fcrupulous good- 
nefs, to overlook the immediate efFed of his own 
affioBs, by turning his eyes upon their remoter con- 
lequences ; or to do that which muft give prefent 
pain, for the fake of obviating fome evil yet'unfelt, 
er fecuring fome advantage in time to come. That 
which is diftant, is in itfeli obfcure ; and wheii 
we have no deiire to fee it, eafily efcapes oar eye, 
or tak^s fuch a form as d^&re or imagination be- 
llows upon it : and he whofe hopes ^nd fears are 
bufy in his heart, will (bon iind' fome method of 
accommodating futurity to his fchemes. 

Every man might, for the fame reafon, in the 
multitudes that fwarm about him, find fome kin- 
died mind with which he could unite in confidence 
and friendfhip. Yet we fee many ftraggling fingle 
about the world, unhappy for want of an aifodate, 
and lining with the necefiity of confining their fen- 
timents to their own bofpnti , 

This inconvenience arifes in the fame manner 
from ftruggles of the will againft the underftandin^* 
It is not often difficult to find a {uitaJciVft cajK^^ia^^> 

Vol. VII. B "^"^ 
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if every man would be content with fuch as lie is 
qualified to pleafe. But if vanity tempts him to 
forfake his rank» and pofl himielf among thofe 
with whom no common interefi or mutual pleafure 
can ever unite him, he mull always live in a Hate 
of unfocial feparatipn, without tendernefs^ and 
without trufi. 

There are many natures which can never ap« 
proach within a certain diftance, and which, wheil 
^ny irregular motive impels them towards conta£l» 
feem to flart baclg from each other by fome in* 
vincible repulfipn. There are others which im- 
mediately cohere whenever they come into the 
reach of mutual attra&ion^ and, with very little 
formality of preparation, mingle intimately as foon 
its they meet. Every man whom either bufmefs or 
curiofity ha^ thrown at large into the world, wil| 
recollefl many inftances of fondnefs and diilike^ 
yfl^ch h^c forced themielves upon his mind with- 
out the intervention of his judgement ; of difpofi- 
(ions to court fome and avoid others, when he 
^ovild aiGgn no reafon for the preference, or none 
adequate to the force of his jpaffions ; of iniluence 
that aded ii^antaneoufly - upon his mind> and 
^hich no arguments or perfiiaiions could ever q- 
yercomc. 

Among thofe with whom time and intercourfe 
have made us fimiliarj we feel our afiefiions di<. 
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vided in difFerent proportions^ without mach re- 
gard to moral or intelle£hial merit. Every maii 
knows (bme whotn he cannot perfaade himfelf to 
tnid^ though he has no reaibn to fufped that they 
would betray him ; thofe to whom he cannot com- 
plain, though he never obferved them to want 
companion ; thofe in whofe prefence he never can 
he gay, though excited by a thoufand invitations 
to mirth and freedom ; and thofe from whom he 
cannot eailly be content to receive information^ 
though they never infnlted his ignorance by coh« 
tempt or bftentation. 

That fo much regard is to be had to thofe in- 
ftin^s of kindnefs and diflike, as that reafoh 
fhould blindly follow them, I am far from intend- 
ing to inculcate. It is very certain, that, by long 
indulging them, we may give them fbength which 
they have not from nature ; and almoft every ex- 
ample of ingratitude and treachery will prove* 
that, by obeying them, we may conmiit our hap- 
pinefs to them who are very unworthy of fo great 
a truft. But it may deferve to be remarked, that 
fince few contend much with their inclinations ^ it 
is generally vain to folicit the good-will of thofe 
whom we perceive thus involuntarily alienated 
from us : for neither knowledge nor virtue will re- 
concile antipathy; and though officioufncfs may 
for a time be admitted, and diWg&xiCt ^Y^^»^^^> 

B 2 ^"^^^ 
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they will at lad be difinifTed with coldnefs^ or dif* 
couraged by negledl. 

It may be obfcrved, diat fome have power of 
Healing upon the aiFe£kions^' of exciting inftanta- 
neous benevolence, and difpoting every heart to 
fondnefs and friendfhip. Bat this is a felicity 
granted only to fome favourites of nature. The 
greater part of mankind find a very different re- 
ception from different difpofitions. They fome- 
times obtain unexpeded careffes and di{lin6tions 
from thofe whom they never flattered with any 
uncommon regard, and fometimes exhauft all their 
arts of pleafmg without any effed. To thefe it is 
neceffary to look round them with vigilance ; to 
attempt every breaft in which they find virtue fuf- 
ficient for the foundation of friendihip ; to enter 
into the croud, and try whom chance will offer to 
their notice, till they fix on fome temper congenial 
to their own ; as the magnet rolled in the dull, 
coUeds the firagments of its kindred metal from a 
thonfand particles of other fubftances. 

Every man muft have had occafion to remark 
the facility with which many have gained the 
kindnefs of others to whom he never could have 
imparted his own. Men are, by their occupa- 
tions, education, and habits of life, divided al- 
jnoA into different fpecies ; which regard one an- 
cther, for tlic molt part, with fconv wvi laaU^uity, 
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Each of thefe claiTes of the haxnan race has defires, 
fears, and converfation, vexations and merriment, 
peculiar to itfelf ; cares which another cannot feel, 
pleafares which he cannot partake, and modes of 
expreffing their fenfations which he cannot under*- 
&uid. That frolic which (hakes one man with 
laughter, will convulfe another with indignation ; 
the fbain of jocularity which in one place obtains 
treats and patronage, would in another be heard 
with indifference, and in another with abhor- 
rence. 

To raife efteem, we muft benefit others ; to 
procure love, we muft pleafe them. Ariftothy that 
great mailer of human nature, has obferved, that 
old men do not readily form friendfhips, becaufe 
they are not eafily fufceptible of pleafure. He 
that can contribute to the hilarity of the vacant 
hour, or partake with equal guft the favourite a- 
mufement ; he whofe mind is employed on the 
fame objcAs, and who therefore never calls off 
the attention from its ufual gratifications, nor har- 
tafTes the underflanding with unaccuflomed ideas, 
will always be welcomed with ardour, and left 
with regret; unlefs he deftroys his own advan* 
tages by faults, with which peace and fecurity 
cannot confifl:. 

The greateft part of human pleafares aL^Tgw^cK 
fo Tkcstrly to the borders of vice, xHaaX ^tw Ni^sa 
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have fuffered their happinefs to depend upon 
thersy have been able to avoid fach complianc 
as virtue cannot approve. Yet certainly he tt 
purchafes favour by fuch proflitntion, mi (lakes ] 
own interefl ; fince he gains a friend by meai 
for which his friend, if ever he becomes wi 
muft fcorn him, and for which in a cooler he 
he mufl fcorn himfelf. 
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Oln ya^ fuAA«rf ^fvfi^ rUnit xflu Mfut» HoM* 



To ihi RAMBLER. 

YOU have fonnerly obierved, diat curiofitjr 
very often terminates in barren know* 
^ ledge, and tiiat the mind it prompted to 
fiudy and enquiry, rather by the uneafinefs of igno- 
tance, than the^hope of profit. Nothing can be 
0f much lefs importance to any prefent intere^ 
jktiXk the fortune of thofe who hare been loft in the 
grave, and |rOm whom therefore nothing' now 
can be hoped or feared. Yet we fee, that, to 
loufe the zeal of a true antiquary, little more is 
iieeefiary than to mention a name which mankind 
have long con^ired to forget. He will make hia 
way to remote fcenes of adion through obfcority 
and contradidion, as TuUy fought amidft boflies 
andrbramblea the tqmb of Archim*d$s. 

It is not eaiy to difcover how it concerns him 
that gathers the produce or receives the rent of ati. 
«ft^te> to know through what {amVSi^ ^« \^^^ 
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has pafledy who is regiilered in the Conqueror*s 
furvey as its pofTelTofy how often it has beei^ for- 
feited by ^afon, or how often fold by prodigali- 
ty. Nor can the power or wealth of the prefent 
inhabitants of a country be much increafed by the 
knowledge of die names of thofe barbarians, wlio 
defboyed one another twenty centuries ago, in con- 
tefts for the ihelter of woods, or convenience of pa- 
ibirage. Yet we lee, that no man can be at reft 
in the enjoyment of a new purchafe, till he has 
learned the hiftory of his grounds from the ancient 
ixilmbitants of the parifh ; and that no nation o- 
mits to record the actions of their anceftors, how- 
ever bloody, favage, and rapacious. 

The fame difpofition, as different opportunities 
call it forth, difcovers itfelf in great or in little 
things. I have always confidered it as unworthy 
of a wife man to {lumber in total inactivity, be- 
cauie he happens to have no employment equal to 
his ambition or his genius. It is therefore my cuf^ 
torn to apply my attention to the objedls before 
me ; and as I cannot think any place wholly un- 
worthy of notice that affords a habitation to a 
man of letters, I have coUeded the hiftory and 
antiquities of. the feveral garrets in which I have 
jreiided. 

^antulacunque eftisy vos ego magna voco^ 

Many of th$|(e narratives my indufiry ha^ beeo 
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able to extend to a conflderable length ; but the 
woman with whom I now lodge, has lived qnly 
eighteen months in the houfe, and therefore can 
give no account of its ancient revolutions; the 
plaifterer having, at her entrance, obliterated, by 
his white-wafh, all the fmoky memorials which 
former tenants had left upon the cieling, and per- 
haps drawn the vail of oblivion over politicians, 
philofophers, and poets. 

When I firft cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told me, that fhe hoped I was not an author ; 
for the lodgers on the firft floor had (lipulated, that 
the upper rooms (hould not be occupied by a noify 
trade. I very readily promifed to give no difturb- 
ance to her family, and foon difpatched a bargain 
on the ufual terms. 

I had not flept many nights in my new apartment 
before I bejgan to enquire after my predecefTors ; 
and found my landlady, whofe imagination is fill- 
ed only with her own affairs, very ready to give 
me information. 

Curiofity, like all other deflrqs, produces pain, 
as well as pleafure. Before fhe began her narra- 
tive, I bad heated my head with expectations of 
adventures and difcoveries, of elegance in difguife, 
and learning in difbefs ; and was therefox^ ^qtcv^- 
ivhat morticed when I heard that X\v^ ^i&.x^tva.Tv\. 

Vol. VIL C ^'^'^ 
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was a tailor, of whom nothing was remembered 
but that he complained of his room for want o 
light ; and, after having lodged in it a month, ii 
which he only paid a week's rent, pawned a pieo 
of cloth which he was truiled to cut out, and wa 
forced to make a precipitate retreat from this quar 
ter of the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrivec 
from the country, who lived for five weeks witl 
sreat regularity, and became by frequent treat 
very piuch the favourite of the family ; but at lai 
received vifits fo frequently from a coufm in Cheap 
fide^ that fhe brought the reputation of the houii 
into danger, and was therefore difinilTed with goo( 
advice. 

The room then flood empty for a fortnight ; fi 
that my landlady began to think that fhe ha( 
judged hardly, and often wifhed for fuch anothe 
lodger. At laft an elderly man, of a very grav 
afpe^, read the bill, and bargained for the roon 
at the very firft price that was afeed. He lived ii 
very clofe retirement, feldom went out till evening 
and then returned early, fometimes chearful, an( 
at other times deje^ed. It was remarkable, tha 
whatever he purchafed, he never had iOnall mone^ 
Jn his pocket; and, though cool and temperate oi 
other occaflons, was always vehement and ftorm; 
fiij he had received his change. He paid his ren 
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with great exadlnefs, and feldom failed once a 
week to requite my landlady's civility with a fup- 
per. At laft, fuch is the fate of human felicit)' ! 
the houfe was alarmed at midnight by the con- 
fbble, who demanded to fearch the garrets. My 
landlady afTuring him that he had miflaken the 
door^ condudled him up flairs, where he found 
the tools of a coiner ; but the tenant had crawled 
along the roof to an empty houfe, and cfcapcd ; 
very much to the joy of my landlady, who de- 
clares him a very honeft man, and wonders why 
any body fhould be hanged for making money, 
when fuch numbers are in want of it. She how- 
ever confeffes, that (he (hall for the future always 
queftion the character of thofe who take her garret 
without beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the window, 
and the poor woman was teazed for three weeks 
by innumerable paflengers, who obliged her to 
climb with them every hour up five ftories, and 
then difliked the profpe6t, hated the noife of a 
public ftreet, thought the flairs narrow, objet^led 
to a low cieling, required the walls to be hung 
with frefher paper, alked queflions about the neigh- 
bourhood, could not think of living fo far from 
their acquaintance, wifhed the window had looked 
to the fouth rather than the well, told how the 
door and the chimney might have beexv>ocxx.w ^iv^- 
pofed, bid her half the price tYvaX ftv^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
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promifed to give her caraeft the next day, and 
came no more. 

At laft, a fhort meagre man, in a tarmflied 
waiftcoat, defired to fee the garret; and when he 
had flipulated for two long (helves and a larger 
table, hired it at a low price. When the affair was 
completed, he looked round him with great fatif- 
fadion, and repeated fome words which the wo- 
man did not underfiand. In two days he brought 
a great box of books, took pofTeilion of his room< 
and lived very inoffenfively, except that he fre- 
quently diflurbed the inhabitants of the next floor 
by unfeafouable noifes. He was generally in bed 
at noon, but from evening to midnight he fome- 
times talked aloud with great vehemence, fbme- 
times ftamped as in rage, fometimes threw down 
his poker, then clattered his chairs, then fat down 
in deep thought, and again burft out into loud 
vociferations ; fometimes he would figh, as op- 
prefTed with mifery; and fometimes fhake with 
convulfive laughter. When he encountered any 
of the family, he gave way or bowed, but rarely 
fpoke, except that as he went up flairs he often 
repeated, 

h^d words, to which his neighbours liftened fo 

that they learned them without underftand- 

'thcrn. What was his employment fhe did not 

venture 
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ntare to aik him, but at lad heard a printer*s 
y enquire for the author. 

My landlady was very often adviied to beware 
this ftrange man^ who, though he was very 
let for the prefent, might perhaps become out- 
geous in the hot months : but as fhe was punc- 
ally paid, fhe could not find any fufiicient reafon 
r difmiffing him ; till one night he convinced 
T, by fetting fire to his curtains, that it was not 
fe to have an author for her inmate. 

She had then for fix weeks a fuccefiion of te- 
.nts, who left the houfe on Saturday ^ and inftead 
paying their rent,; rated their landlady. At laft 
e took in two fillers, ont of whom had Q)ent 
:r little fortune in procuring remedies for a lin- 
xing difeafe, and was now fupported and attend- 
. by the other ; fhe climbed with difficulty to the 
»artment, where fhe languifhed for eight weeks, 
[thout impatience or lamentation, except for the 
pence and fatigtie which her filler fufFered ; and 
en calmly and contentedly expired. The filler 
llowed her to the grave, paid the few debts 
[lich they had contradled, wiped away the tears 
' ufelefs forrow, and returning to the bufinefs of 
immon life, refigned to me the vacant habita- 
m. 

Such, MtRamblek^ arc dv^ cVaxv^t^ ^^'^^ 
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have happened in the narrow fpace where my 
fent fortune has fixed my relidence : fo true 
that amufement and inflrudtion are always at ] 
to thofe who have (kill and willingnefs to 
them ; and fo juft is the obfervation of ywv 
that a iingle houfe will fhew whatever is don 
fuffered in the world. I am, 

2 I Ry £Sff. 
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Orbus is, et hcupUs, et BruSo confule natus ; 

Ejffe tihi veras credis amicitias ? 

Sunt 'utra ; fed quas juvenU^ fitas pauper haieias : 

^ui 7w*vus eft mortem diU^t illi tuam» 

Mart* 



ONE of the complaints uttered hyMilton'^ 
Sam/on, in the anguifli of blindnefs, is. 
That he fhall pafs his life under the di- 
edlion of others ; that he has loft the power of re- 
gulating his condud by his own knowledge, and 
nuft lye at the mercy of thofe who undertake to 
i;ive him afUftance and information. 

There is indeed no ftate more contrary to the 
iignity of wifdom, than perpetual and unlimited 
lependance ; in which the underftanding lies ufe- 
efs, and every motion is received from ibme ex- 
ernal impulfe. Reafon is the great diftindlion of 
luman nature, the faculty by which we approach 
fome degree of affociation with celeftial intelli- 
gences ; but as the excellence of any power ap- 
)ears only in its operation, not to Wn^ x^"^^q>"^^ 
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^nd to have it ufelefs and unemployed, is nearly 
the fame. ' 

Such is the weaknefs of man, that the eflence of 
things is feldom fo much regarded as their exter- 
nal and accidental appendages ; and a fmall va- 
riation of trivial circumilances, a flight change of 
form from an artificial drefs, or a cafual difference 
of appearance from a hew tight ^nd fituation, will 
conciliate affedHon or excite abhorrence, and de- 
termine us to purfue or to avoid. Every man con- 
fiders a neceffity of compliance with any will but 
his own, as the loweHflate of ignominy and mean- 
nefs } and few are fp far loft in cowardice or negli- 
gence, as no? to roufe at the £rft infult of tyranny, 
and exert all their force againft him who ufurps 
their property, or invades any privilege of fpeech 
or adUon. Yet nothing is more common, than to 
fee thofe who never wanted fpirit to expel en- 
croachment or oppofe violence, by a gradual re- 
laxation of their vigilance, at length delivering 
up, witbou^ capitulation, the fortrefs which they 
defended againft attacks, and laying down unbid- 
den the weapons which they graiped the harder 
for every attempt to wreft them out of their hands. 
Men eminent for fpiri^ and for wifdom, often re- 
fign themfelves to voluntary pupillage, and fufFer 
their lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, 
and their choice to be regulated by prefumptuous 
/iapidity. 
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This unreiifting acquiefcence in the determina- 
tion of others, is fometimes the confequence of ap- 
plication to fome particular ftudy remote from the 
beaten track of life ; fome employment which does 
not allow leifure fufficient for the infpeftion of 
thofe petty affairs, by which Nature has decreed 
a great part of their duration to be filled, and 
which fo much engages and contrafts the atten- 
tion, that it cannot eafily extend itfelf to the whole 
circle of duty. To a mind thus withdrawn from 
common objefts, it is more eligible to repofe on 
the prudence of another, than to be expofed evC' 
ry moment to trivial interruptions. The fubmif- 
fion which fuch confidence requires is paid with- 
out pain, becaufe it implies no confelHon of infe- 
riority ; the bufinefs from which we withdraw our 
cognifance, is not above our abilities, but below 
our notice. We pleafe our pride with the efFedls 
of our influence thus weakly exerted, and fancy 
ourfelves placed in a higher orb, from which we 
regulate fubordinate agents by a flight and diHanc 
fuperintendance. But whatever vanity or abftrac- 
tion may fuggeft, no man can fafely do that by 
others which might be done by himfelf : he that 
indulges negligence, will quickly become ignorant 
of his own affairs ; and he that trufls without re- 
ferve, will at laft be deceived. 

It is however impoffible, but that as the ^itati- 
tion tends Rrongly towards one iVvirv^, \t tcvvx^ ^^- 
VoL. VIL D ^^^^ 
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tire from another ; and he therefore that onuts die 
care of domefHc bufinefs becauie he is engroiled 
by enqairies of more importance to mankind^ has 
at leaft the merit of filtering in a good caoie. Bat 
there are many who can plead no fuch extenuation 
of their folly ; who ihake off the borden of their 
ftation, not that they may foar with lefs encum* 
brance to the heights of knowledge or of virtue, 
bat that they may loiter at eafe, and ileep in quiet ; 
and who feled for friendihip and for confidence^ 
not the faithful and the virtuous, but the fbft, the 
civil, and compliant. 

This opennefs to flattery is the common difgrace 
of declining life. When men feel weaknef^ en- 
creafing on them, they naturally deiire to reft from 
the ftruggles of contradiction, the fatigue of rea- 
foning, and the anxiety of circum^e6Uon ; and 
when they are hourly tormented with pains and 
difeafes, they are unable to bear any other dif- 
turbance, and generally conflder all oppoiition as 
an addition to mifery, of which they feel already 
more than they can patiently endure. Thus deii- 
rous of peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old 
man feldom enquires after any other qualities in 
thofe whom he favours and careiTes, than quick- 
nefs in conjecturing his deiires, adtivity in fupply* 
ing his wants, dexterity in intercepting complaints 
or remoufbances, before they can approach near 
enough to diihirb him \ flexibility to his prefent 
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tr, tAmnSkoti to hafty petulance, and atten- 
» weariibme narrations. By thefe arts alone 
have been able to defeat the claims of kin- 
nd of merit, and to enrich them(elves with 
Cb and legacies. 

tfiMiu inherited a large fortune from his 
>r8, and aagmented it by a marriage with 
refs, and the revenues of feveral lucrative 
finents, which he difdiarged with honour 
xterity. He was at laft wife enough to con- 
that life was not to be devoted wholly to ac- 
ition ; and therefore refigned his employ- 
, retired to his eftate, and applied himfelf 
education of his children, and the cnltiva- 
' domeilic happinefs. 

paiTed feveral years in this jdeafing amufe- 

and faw his care recompenied by its efiedls ; 

ighters were celebrated lor modefty and ele- 

and his ions for learning, prudence, and 

In time, the eagemefs, with which all the 

•ouring gentlemen courted his alliance, obli« 

(n to refign his daughters to other families ; 

acity and curioiity of his fons, hurried them 

rural privacy into the open world, from 

e they had not very foon an inclination to 

This, however, was no more than he had * 
1 hoped ; he therefore pleafed. \i\ic&^i niv^ 
€c6 of bk ichemes, aad f c\t noti^ o^ iSto m* 
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conveniencies of folitude, till an apoplexy depri« 
ved hira of his wife. 

^hrafyhulus had now no companion, and the 
maladies of encreafing years took from him much 
of the power of procuring amufement for himfelf ; 
he therefore thought it necefTary to procure fome 
inferior friend^ who might eafe him of his econo- 
mical iblicitudes, and divert him by chearful con- 
verfation. He foon recolleded all thefe qualities 
in Vafer^ a clerk in one of the offices over which 
he had formerly preiided. Vafer was therefore 
invited to vifit his old patron ; and being by his 
(lation necefTarily acquainted with the prefent 
modes of life, and by conftant praftice dexterous 
in bulinefs, entertained him with fo many novel- 
ties, and fo readily difentangled his affairs, that 
liis prefence was thought the principal conftituent 
of happinefs ; and he was defired to refign his 
clerkfhip, and accept a liberal falary in the houfe 
of Thrajybulus, 

Vafer had always lived in a flate of dependancc, 
and was therefore well verfed in all the arts by 
which favour is obtained ; and having been long 
accuftomed to reprefs all flarts of. refentment, and 
fallies of confidence, could, without any repug- 
nance or hefitation, accommodate himfelf to every 
caprice, adopt every opinion, and €cho every af- 
fertioD, He never doubted Wx. to \>^ convinced. 
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nor ever attempted oppofition but to flatter THyra- 
fyhubts with the opinion of a vidory. By this prac- 
tice he made way quickly into the heart of his pa- 
tron; and having firft made himfelf agreeable, 
foon became important. His infidious diligence, 
by which the lazinefs of age was gratified, ibon 
engroflfed the management of all afrair9 ; . and his 
warm profeflions of kindnefs, petty offices of ci- 
vility, and occafional interceffions, prevailed on 
the tenants to coniider him as their friend and be- 
nefador, to confult him in all their fchemes, and 
to entreat his enforcement of their reprefentations 
of hard years, and his countenance to petitions for 
abatement of rent. 

Thrafybulus had now banqnetted on flattery, till 
he could no longer bear the harfhnefs of remon- 
ffarance, or the inflpidity of truth. All contrariety 
to his own opinion fliocked him like a violation of 
ibme natural right, and all recommendation of his 
affairs to his own infpeftion was dreaded by him 
as a fummons to torture. His children were a- 
larmed by the fudden riches of Vafer ; but their 
complaints were heard by their father with impa- 
tience, and their advice rejected with rage, as the 
reiult of a confpiracy againft his quiet, and a de- 
fign to condemn him for their own advantage, to 
grone out his lafl hours in perplexity and drudgery. 
The daughters retired with tears in their eyes ; but 
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die fon cMttinned his impominttiea, till he 
hii Mierltance huardcd by his dtfiinac)'. 
hiTiDg thus triani^Md over all dieir efftnts, 
nued to canfiim kimfe^ in amhoriiy, and Ci 
hia acquiTitioii* t and, at the death of lus i 
purchaftd in eftate, md bad defiuxn to e 
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De^efi wve Hifr, nam moriere ti^, 

Seneca. 

^ T ONE of the innuretrable cruelties exer- 
^Wl cifed by wealth a»d power upon indigCDce 
^ and dependaaccy is more miichievous in 

I confeqaences, or more frequently pra^fed with 
anton negligence, than the encouragement of ex- 
;dlations which are never to be gratified, and the 
ation and depreifion of the heart by vidiHtudes of 
^pe and difappointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the pro- 
)rtion between his defires and enjoyments ; any 
ilargement of wifhes is therefore equally deibiic- 
/e to happinefs with the diminution of po^eiSionil 
id he that teaches another to long for that which 
I never (hall obtain, is no lefs an enemy to his 
liet, than he who robs him of part of his patri- 
ony. 

But reprefentations thus refined^ exhibit no ade- 
late idea of the guilt of pretended. &\s.ii&SDA^^ ^^ 
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artifices, by which followers are attracted only to 
decorate the retinue of pomp, and fwell the ihout 
of popularity, and to be difmided with contempt 
and Ignominy, when their officioufnefs is no longer 
ufeful, when their leader has fucceeded or mifcar- 
ried, when he is fick of fhow and weary of noife. 
While a. man, infatuated with the promifes of 
greatnefsy wafles his days and hours in attendance 
and folicitation, the honeft opportunities of im- 
proving his condition pafs by without his notice ; 
he neglefts to cultivate his own barren foil, bc- 
caufe he expefts every moment to be placed in re- 
gions of fpontaneous fertility ; and is feldom roa- 
fed from his delufion, but by the gripe of diftreis 
which he cannot refift, and the fenfe of cvili 
which cannot be remedied. 

The punifhmcnt of Tantalus in the infernal re- 
gions, affords a very juft image of hungry fervility, 
always flattered with the approach of advantage, 
always doomed to lofe it before it comes into his 
reach, always within a few days of fdidty, and 
always fmking back to his former wants. 



Kou fAft TarraXov heruiov ^^aXsx aXyt* t^^omc 
*EraoT* £v x/ay»» » S( Tpotrtxxalt ytviiu. 
Stiwto h Si^ouit. xiUtv i* VK fi^tv tK((rBet.t, 
Oa-a-aKt yap xvy^u 6 ytpav jrtiuv /xtvtatviiVf 
Toa-era^* o^ap a^oxia-ntr avafipo^Btv' aglbA H 
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AivSptec f vylHTiniXa xocra^iiQtv j^U Kocprof, 
*0^¥atf 1UU fouUf xeu fMidai aykotoKOtpTou 
^UKot Tt yXvKtpalf Kttt tKauci rnXtBouaui, 
Toy oToT iQvm yipav t^rt )(tp<r\ fiiTaa-Sat 
Tof <r' iift/jioi ^l^racxt irori viptec o-xiof vro. 

I faw," fays Homers Ulyjfes^ " the (cvere punifh- 
ment of Tantalus. In a lake, whoie waters ap- 
proached to his lipsy he flood burning with 
thirily without the power to drink. Whenever 
he inclined his head to the fbream, feme deity 
commanded it to be dry, and the dark earth 
appeared at his feet. Around him lofty trees 
fpread their fruits to view ; the pear, the pome- 
granate, the apple, the green olive, and the 
lufcioosfig, quivered before him ; but whenever 
he extended his hand to feize them, they were 
fnatched by the winds into clouds and obica- 
rity." 

This image of mlAiry was perhaps originally fug* 
sfted to fome poet by the condud of his patron, 
y the daily contemplation of fplendour which he 
sver mufl partake, by fruidefs attempts to catch 
: interdided happinefs, and by the fudden evanef- 
mce of his reward when he thought his labours 
mofi at an end. To groan with poverty, when 
1 about him was opulence, riot, and fuperfluity, 
id to find the favours which he h^id \otv^\^^^ 
\couraged to hope, and had\on^eiw3L^VJO\«t^^^ 
Vol. VII. fi ^.A^xN^ 
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deferve, fquandered at laft on namelefs ignc 
was to thirft with water flowing before hin 
to fee the fruits to which his hunger was 1 
ing, fcattercd by the wind. Nor can m 
reipondent, whatever he may have fufFere< 
prefs with more juftnefs or force the vexat: 
dependance. . 



To the RAMBLER. 

^ I R, 

I Am one of thofe mihappy beings whc 
been courted and envied as the favoui 
the great. Having often gained the prize o 
pofition at the univerfity, I began, in tir 
hope that I fhould obtain the fame diflind 
every other place, and determined to forfal 
Ihidy of the profeffion to which I was defti 
my parents, and in which the intereil of m) 
\f would have procured me a very advant 
fettlement. .The pride of wit fluttered ; 
beart; and when I prepared to leave the C' 
nothing entered my imagination, but honou 
refles, and rewards ; riches without laboui 
luxury without expence. 

I however delayed my departure for a di 

jEoiih the performance by which I was to dri 

&:& notice of jQftnkind jupon m^. ^S^^ik \x. 
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z& completed, I hurried away to London, and con- 
ddered every moment that pafTed before its publi- 
:ation9 as lofl in a kind of neatral exigence, and 
:ut off from the golden hours of happinefs and 
'ame. The piece was at laft publifhed, and dif- 
eminated by a rapid fale. I wandered from one 
>lace of concourfe to another, feailed from mom- 
ng to night on the repetition of my own praifes, 
md enjoyed the various conjedures of critics, the 
niflaken candour of my friends, and the impotent 
nalice of my enemies. Some had read the mana- 
cript, and redified its inaccuracies; others had 
een it in a flate fo imperfedl, that they could not 
brbear to wonder at its prefent excellence ; fome 
lad converfed with the author at the cofFee-houfe, 
.nd others gave hints that they had lent him 
aoney. 

I knew that no performance is {o favourably 
ead as that of an author who fuppreffes his name; 
nd therefore refolved to conceal myfelf, till thofe 
»y whom literary reputation is eftablifhed had gi- 
en their fuffrages too publicly to redraft them, 
^t length my bookfeller informed me, that^av- 
antt'uj, the (landing patron of merit, had fent 
nquiries after me, and invited me to his ac- 
uaintance. 

The time which I had long expedled, was now 
rrived. I went to Jurantius witVi a\>e^X«v^>as.^>xX\ 
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for I looked upon our interview as the critical mo- 
inent of my deftiny. I was received with civili- 
ties, which my academic rudenefs made me unable 
to repay ; but when I had recovered from my firft 
confufion, I profecuted the converfation with fuch 
livelinefs and propriety, that I confirmed my new 
friend in his efleem of my abilities, and was dif- 
mifTed with all the ardour of profeilion and rapture 
of fondnefs^ 

I was foon fummoned to dine v/ith j^urantiuSf 
who had aflembled the moft judicious of his friends 
to partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted 
my powers of fentiment and expreffion, and again 
found every eye fparkling with delight, and every 
tongue filent with attention. I now became fami- 
liar at the table of Aurantius ; but could never, in 
his moft private or jocund hours, obtain more 
from him than general declarations of efteem, or 
endearments of tendernefs; which included no 
particular promife, and which therefore conferred 
no claim. This frigid referve fomewhat difgufted 
me ; and therefore when he complained of three 
days abfence, I took care to inform him with how 
much importunity of kindnefs I had been detained 
by his rival Pollio, 

Aurantius now confidered his honour as endan- 
gered by the defertion of a wit ; and that I might 
Ji^ve no more inclination to wander , xold txvc, that 

\ 
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I Ihouid never find a friend more conftant or zea- 
lous tlian himfdf ; diat indeed he had made no 
promifesy becaufe he hoped to furprife me with 
advancement ; bat had been filently promoting my 
interefty and (hould continue his good offices, un- 
leis he found that the kindnefs of others was more 
defired. 

If you, Mr Rambler, have ever ventured your 
pihilofophy within the attradion of greatnefs, you 
know the force of fuch language properly introdu- 
ced with a fmile of tenderneis, and impreiTed at 
the conclufion with an air of folemn fincerity. 
From that inftant I gave myfelf up wholly to Au* 
rantius ; and, as he immediately refumed his for- 
mer gaiety, expelled every morning a fummons 
to fome employment of dignity and profit. One 
month fucceeded another \ and, in defiance of ap- 
pearances, I ftill fancied myfelf nearer to my 
wiihes, and continued to dream of fuccefs, and 
wake to difappointment. At lafl: the failure of 
my little fortune compelled me to abate the finery 
which 1 had hitherto thought necefTary to the com- 
pany with which I afTociated, and the rank to 
which I fhould be raifed. Jurantiusj from the 
moment in which he difcovered my poverty, con- 
sidered me as wholly in his power ; and afterwards 
rather permitted my attendance than invited it, 
thought himfelf at liberty to refufe my vifits when- 
ever he had any other amufcme.iiX.m\^'iY^^^^''^ 
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and often fafiered me to wait, without pretendhtf 
any necefTary bufineis. Wlien I was admitted t9 
his table, if any man of rank equal to his own was 
pre(ent, he took occaiion to mention my wridngs, 
and commend my ingenuity ; by which he intend- 
ed to apologize for the confiiiion of diitin^ons^ 
and the improper afibrtment of his company ; and 
often called upon me to entertain his friends with 
fome of my produdions, as a fportiinan delights 
the "Squires of his neighbourhood with the curvets 
of his horie, or the obedience of his fpaniels* 

To complete my mortiiicationy it was his prac« 
tice to impofe talks upon me, by requiring me to 
write upon fuch fubjeds as he thought fufceptible 
of ornament and illuilration. With thefe extorted 
performances he was never iatisfied^ becaufe he 
never found in them the fame ideas which his own 
imagination had fuggefled, and which he therefore 
thought more natural than mine. 

When the pale of ceremony is broken, rudenefs 
and infult foon enter at the breach. He had now 
found that he might (sifely harrafs me with vexa- 
tion, that he had fixed the ihackles of patronage 
upon me, and that I neither could reiifl nor efcape. 
At laft, in the eighth year of my fervitude, when 
the clamour of my creditors was vehement, and 
my necejEty known to be extreme, he offered me 
a fmall office ; but hinted his expe^ations, that I 
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fhould marry a young woman with whom he had 
been acquainted. 

I was not lb far deprefTed by my calamities as 
to comply with his propofal ; but knowing that 
complaints and expoftnlatioiis would but gratify 
his infolence^ I turned away with that contempt, 
with which I hope I fhall never want fpirit to treat 
a wretch who can outgo the guilt of a robber with- 
out the te mp t a tion of his profit, and who lures the 
crednkntt and thoughtlefs to maintain the (how of 
hiff ieree, and the mirth of his table, at the ex- 
pence of honour, happinefs, and life. I am, 

SIR, (fc. 

Liberal! 8» 
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''•'^Vitium, Gauri^ Catoms hahes. Mxar. 

PRaife and diflin£Uon are fo pleafing to the 
pride of man, that they are univerfally 
defired ; and a great part of the pain and 
pleafure of life arifes from the gratification or dis- 
appointment of this incefTant wifh for faperiority, 
from the faccefs or mifcarriage of fecret competi- 
tions, from victories and defeats of which none are 
confcious except ourfelves. 

Proportionate to the prevalence of the love of 
praife is the variety of means by which its attain- 
ment is attempted. Every man, however hopelefs 
his pretenfions may appear to all bat himielf, has 
fome projeft by which he hopes to rife to reputa- 
tion ; fome art by which he imagines that the no- 
tice of the reft of the world will be attraded ; fome 
quality, good or bad, which difcriminates him 
from the common herd of mortals, and by which 
others are either perfuaded to love, or compelled 
to fear him. The afcents of honour, however 
fteep, never appear inacceffible : every man thinks, 
that though he cannot fcale thept^d^k^^ by which 
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valour and learning have conda£led their favoa- 
rites ; yet he has difcovered fome by-path, or ea« 
iier acclivity, which, though it will never condu6^ 
him to the fummit, will yet enable him to over- 
look thofe with whom he is now contending for e* 
minence ; and we feldom require more to the hap- 
[»nefs of the prefent hour, than to furpafs him that 
ftands next before us. 

As the greater part of mankind fpeak and a6l 
wholly by imitation, moft of thofe who afpire to 
honour and applaafe, propofe to themfelves fome 
example which ferves as the model of their con- 
dud^, and the limit of their hopes. Almoft every 
man, if he be clofely examined, will be found to 
have enliiled himfelf under fome leader whom he 
expeds to condudl him to renown ; to have fome 
hero or other, whether living or dead, perpetually 
in his view, whofe charader he endeavours to af- 
fume, and whofe performances he labours to e« 
qual. 

When the original i^ well choien and judicioufly 
copied, the imitator often arrives at excellence, 
which he could never have attained without direc- 
tion ; for few are formed with abilities to difcover 
new poffibilities of excellence, and to diftinguifli 
themfelves by means never tried before. 

But it very frequently happens^ t\val io^"^ ^^^ 
Vol. VII. F \^\&x.^^^ 
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idlenefs contrive to gratify pride at a cheaper rate; 
that not the qualities which are mofi: illofbioos, 
but thofe which are of eaiieft attainment, are fe- 
ledled to be copied i and that the honours and re- 
wards which public gratitude has paid to the be- 
nefactors of mankind, are expeded by wretcho 
who can only imitate them in their vices and dc* 
feds, or adopt fome petty fingularities, of whick 
thofe from whom they are borrowed were fec^e^ 
ly afhamed. 

No man rifes to fuch height as to become coa- 
fpicuous, but as he is on one fide cenfured by un* 
difccrning malice, which reproaches him for hit 
beil actions, and (landers his apparent and incon- 
teilable excellencies ; he is idolized on the other 
part by ignorant admiration, which exalts his faults 
and follies into virtues. It may be obferved, that 
a man by whofe intimacy his acquaintances ima- 
gine themfelves dignified, generally difFufes among 
them his mien and his habits. And indeed without 
moi e vigilance than is geneniUy applied to the re- 
gulation of the minuter parts of behaviour, it is 
not eafy when we converfe much with a man whofe 
general charadcr excites our veneration, to efcape 
all contagion of his peculiarities, even when we 
do not deliberately think them worthy of our no- 
tice ; and when they would perhaps have excited 
laughter or di/gufl, had they not been proteded by 

their 
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their alliance to nobler qualities, and accidentil- 
ly conforted with knowledge and with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured, which 
fometimes (leal fecretly and imperceptibly upon 
the wife and virtuous, are by injudicious fondnefs, 
or thoughtlefs vanity, often adopted with defign, 
and boaded as refemblances of acknowledged 
merit. There is fcarce any failing of mind or 
body, any errour of opinion , or depravity of prac- 
tice, which, inftead of its natural efFedl of produ- 
cing fhame and difcontent, has not at one time 
or other gladdened vanity with the hopes of prai(e, 
and been difplayed with oftentatious induftry, by 
thofe who fought kindred minds among the wits 
or heroes, and could prove their relation only by 
iimilitude of deformity. 

In confequence of this perverfe ambition, every 
habit which reafon condemns may be indulged and 
avowed. When a man is reproached for his faults, 
he may be pardoned for endeavouring to fly for 
ihelter to fome celebrated name : but it is furely 
not to be fufFered, that from the retreats to which 
he fled from infamy, he fhould ifTue again with 
the confidence of conquefl, and call upon man- 
kind for praifes and rewards. Yet we fee men 
that wafte their patrimony in luxury, deftroy their 
bodies with debauchery, and enervate their tcvv^d.^ 
with idlenefs, becau/e there have btetv fom« ^Vowt 

F 2 X^y^^"^^ 
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7'i> the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THE writers who have undertaken the un- 
promifing tafk of moderating pailion and 
regulating defire, have exerted all the 
power of their eloquence, to fhew that happineis 
is not the lot of man, and have by many argu- 
ments and examples proved the inftability of every 
condition by which envy or ambition are excited. 
They have fet before our eyes all the calamities to 
which we are expofed from the frailty of nature^ 
the influence of accident, or the ftratagems of ma- 
lice ; and have terrified greatnefs with confpiracies, 
and riches with anxieties, wit with criticifm, and 
beauty with difeafe. 
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All the force of argament, and all the charms 
of language, are indeed neceiTary to fupport por- 
tions which every man hears with a wi(h to con- 
fute them. Truth finds an eafy entrance into the 
mind when (he is introduced by defire, and at- 
tended by pleafure ; bat when ihe intrudes uncall- 
ed, and brings only fear and forrow in her train, 
all the pailes of the intelledk are barred againft her 
by prejudice and defended by pa£ion ; and though 
ihe may fometimes force her way by the batteries 
of reafon, fhe can feldom long keep pofleffion of 
her conquefl, but is ejected by fome favoured ene» 
xny, or at befl obtain only a nominal fovereignty, 
without influence and without authority. 

That life is ihort, we are all convinced, and yet 
fufFer not that convidion to reprefs our projeds or 
limit oar expedlations ;. that life is miferable, we 
all feel, and yet we believe that the time is near 
when we (hall feel it no longer. But to hope hap- 
pinefs and immortality, is equally vain. Our flate 
may indeed be more or lefs embittered, as our du- 
ration may be more or lefs contradted : yet the ut- 
moft felicity which we can ever attain, will be 
little better than an alleviation of mifery ; and 
we (hall always feel more pain from our wants 
than pleafure from our enjoyments. To deflroy 
the effefts of all our fuccefs, it is not neceffary 
that any fignal calamity (hould fall upon us, that 
we ihould be harraifed by implacable perfecution^ 
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or excruciated by irremediable pains : the farightd 
hours of profperity have their clouds ; and th 
fbeam of life, if it is not ruffled by obftmdions 
will grow putrid by ftagnadon. 

I was defcended of a family^ of which every ge 
neration had wafted part of the ancient patrimony 
My father refolved no longer to imitate the kti) 
of his anceftors, who always left the younger fboi 
as encumbrances on the eldeft ; but deftined me tt 
a lucrative profeffion, and excited my diligence 
from my earliefl: years by reprefentadons of the pe« 
nury and meannefs in which I mull pafs my time, 
if I did not raife myfelf to independance and plenty 
by honed application. I heard him with reve- 
rence, and endeavoured to obey him ; and having 
been careful to lofe no opportunity of improvement, 
was, at the ufual time in which young men entei 
the world, well qualified for the exercife of the 
profeffion which I had chofen. 

My eagernefs to dillinguifh myfelf in public, 
and my impatience of the narrow fcheme of life 
to which my indigence confined me, did not fuf- 
fer me to continue long in the town where I was 
born, and in which I had always lived , except 
when the univeriity exadied my attendance. I 
went away as from a place of confinement, widi 
a refolution to return no more, till I ihould be 
abU to dazzle with my fplendous thofe who now 
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looked upon me with contempt ; to reward thofc 
who had paid any honours to my dawning merit ; 
and to ihow all thofe who had fufFcrcd mc to glide 
by them unknown and negleded, how much they 
miflook their intereft in omitting to propitiate a 
genius like mine. 

Such were the intentions with which I fallicd 
forth into the unknown world in quefl of riches 
and honours ; which, with the confidence of un- 
experienced vivacity, I expected to procure in a 
very ihort time : for what could with-hold them 
from induftry and knowledge ? He that indulges 
hope, will always be difappointed. Reputation in- 
deed I very foon obtained ; but as merit is much 
more cheaply acknowledged than rewarded, I did 
not find myfclf yet enriched in proportion to my 
celebrity. I was therefore foon awakened from 
my dream of inflantaneous afHucnce ; but however 
was fufficiently encouraged to pcrfcvcrancc by the 
gradual encreafe of profit, and the profpcA which 
every ftep of progreflive fortune opens to new ad- 
vantages. 

I had in time furmounted all the obftaclcs by 
which envy and competition obftrud the firll at- 
tempts of a new claimant, and faw thofc who had 
oppofcd me, tacitly confcflmg their dcfpair of fuc- 
cefs, by courting my friend (hip and promoting my 
interefl. They who once pur(ucd isvc, v^^xm v\^y*; 

Vol. VIL G Vcc(.\s'wt\ 
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fatisfied to efcape from me ; and they who ha 
before thought me prefumptaous in hoping to < 
vertake them, had now their atmoft wi(h, if die 
were permitted at no great diflance quietly to fb 
low me. 

I did not fufFer my fuccefs to elate me to inf( 
lence, nor made ufe of my fuperiority to retu 
the injuries which I had fufiered only, for ende 
vouring to gain it, I coniidered not myfelf as e 
empted from the neceflity of caution ; but remeii 
bered, that as no man can truly think his yoya] 
ended while he is yet floating upon the wat€ 
however nearly he may approach the port, fo 1 
that is yet at the mercy of the public can nev 
fafely relax his vigilance. 

I did not fuifer my wants to be midtiplied as n 
acquiiitions were encreafed ; and the time came 
length when I thought myfelf enabled to gratify ; 
reafonable defires ; and when, therefore, I refolv( 
no longer ^o truft my quiet to chance ; but to e 
joy that plenty and ferenity which I had been 1; 
thcrto labouring to procure ; to enjoy them wh 
I was yet neither crufhed by age into infirmit 
nor fo habituated to a particular manner of life, 
to be unqualified for any new iludies or entertai 
ments. 

J now quitt^ed my profeifion ; and to fet myfi 
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at once free from all importunities to refume it, 
changed my refidence, and devoted the remaining 
part of my time to quiet and amufement. Amidll 
innumerable projedb of pleafure which refUcfs 
Idlenefs incited me to (brm, and of which modt, 
when they came to the moment of execution, were 
rejected for others of n6 longer continuance, fome 
accident revived in my imagination the pleafing i- 
deas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to vi(it thofe fiiom whom I had been fo 
long abfent, in fuch a manner as was conMent 
with my former refolution ; and I therefore won- 
dered how it could happen, that I had fo long 
delayed my own happinefs. 

Full of the admiration which I fhould excite, 
and the homage which I ihould receive, I drefTed 
my fervants in more oilentatious livery, purchafed 
a magnificent chariot, and refoived to dazzle the 
inhabitants of the little town with an unexpeded 
blaze of greatnefs. 

While the preparations which my vanity requi- 
red were made for my departure, which, as work- 
men will not eafily be hurried beyond their ordi* 
nary rate, I thought very tedious, I folaced my 
impatience with imagining the various cenfures 
which my appearance would produce, the hopes 
which fome would feel of favours from m^ \io\«vr 
ty, the tcJTOur with which the power v<\vvdft. t\Osv^^ 

G z ^^-i^ 
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always confer would flrike on others, the aukwan 
refpedl with which I fhould be accofted by timo 
rous oiHcioufnefsy and the diftant reverence witi 
which others lefs familiar to fplendour and dignir 
would be contented to gaze upon me. I delibera 
ted a long time, whether I fhould immediately de 
fcend to a level with my former acquaintances, 
jnake my condefcenfion more grateful by a gend 
traniition from haughtinefs and referve. At lengtl 
I determined to forget moil of my companioiu 
till they difcovered themfelves by fome indubi 
table token, and to receive the congratulations c 
others upon my good fortune with indifference, t 
fhow that I always expeded what I had at lafl ob 
tained. The acclamations of the populace I pur 
pofed to reward with fix hogfheads of ale, and 
roailed ox, and then recommend to them to retur 
to their work. 

At lafl all the trappings of grandeur were fitted 
and I began the journey of triumph, which I coul 
have wifhed to have ended in the fame moment 
but my horfes felt none of their mailer's ardou: 
and I was ihaken four days upon rugged ways, 
then entered the town ; and having gracioufly 1( 
fall the glaifes, that my perfon might be feei 
pafTed flowly through the fbeet. The noife of tl 
wheels brought the inhabitants to their doors ; b\ 
I could not perceive that I was known by tben 
At hit I alighted ; aud xrvy u^m^ 1 {>a^i^ofe wj 
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told by my fervants : for the- barber ftept from thte 
oppofite hoafe^ and feized me by the hand with 
honeft joy in his countenance ; which, according 
to the role which I had prefcribed to myfelf, I re- 
prefled with a frigid gracioufnefs. The fellow, in- 
flead of £nking into deje6Uon, turned away with 
contempt, and left me to conflder how the fecond 
falutadon fhould be received. The next friend 
was better treated ; for I foon found, that I muil 
purchase by civility that regard which I had ex- 
pected to enforce by infolence. 

There was yet no fmoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no fhout of crouds, nor riot of 
joy. The buflnefs of the day went forward as 
before ; and after having ordered a fplendid fup- 
per wliich no man came to partake, and which 
my chagrin hindered me from tafting, I went to 
bed ; where the vexation of my difappointment 
•overpowered the fatigue of my journey, and kept 
me from fleep. 

I rofe fo much humbled by thofe mortifications, 
as to enquire after the prefent fbite of the town ; 
and found, that I had been abfent too long to ob- 
tain the triumph which had flattered my expedia- 
tion. Of the friends whofe compliments I ex- 
pe6ted, fbme had long ago moved to diftant pro- 
vinces; fome had loft, in the maladies of age^ 
all fenfc of another's profperity •, aw^ ^oxafeV^.^ 
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forgotten cor former intimacy amidft care ai 
difbefles. Of three wkom I had refolved to pi 
nifh for their former offences by a longer com 
nuance of negleft, one was^ by his own indnftr 
raifed above my fcom, and two were ihelten 
from it in the grave. All thofe whom I love 
or feared, or hated, all whofe envy or wkofe kin 
nefs I had hopes of contemplating with pleafor 
were Iwept away, and their place was filled by 
new generation with other views and other con 
petitions ; and, among many other prooB of d 
impotence of wealth, I found that it conferred u] 
on me very few dilHnfUons in my native place. 



/ am, 

SIR, £sf<r. 

Serotimi 
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J}atttur ofis tulUs tnme nifi di'vitihus. Mart. 



NO complamt has been more frequently 
repeated in all ages^ than that of the 
negle^ of merit affixriated with poverty, 
and of the difficulty with which valuable or plea* 
fing qualities force themfelves into view» when 
they are obfcured by indigence. It has been long 
obferved, that native beauty has very little power 
to charm without the ornaments which Untune be- 
flows ; andJ that to want the favour of odiers, is 
very often fuffident to hinder us from obtain- 
ing it. 

The obfervation of every day difcovers* that 
mankind are not yet convinced of their errour, or 
that their conviction is without power to influence 
their conduct ; for poverty ftiU : continues to pro- 
duce contempt, and very often obfhnCb the claims 
of kindred and of virtue. The eye of wealth is 
always elevated towards higher ftations, and fel- 
dom defcends to examine the a&ioi^ o^xSc^l^vi^^ 
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are placed below the level of its notice, and who, 
in diflant regions and lower fituations, are ftroggling 
with Giflrers, or toiling for bread. Among tlie 
multitades overwhelmed with infuperable calanuty, 
it is common to find thofe whom a yery little af- 
fiflance would enable to fupport themfelves witk 
decency, and who yet cannot obtain from near r^ 
lations what they fee hourly laviihed in oftcnta- 
tion, luxury, or frolic. 



It is certain that poverty does not eafily cond- 
liate afFe6Uon. He that has been confined from 
his infancy to the converfation of the loweft daiTes 
of mankind, mufl neceffarily want thoie accom- 
plifhments which are the ufual means of attrading 
kindnefs. And though truth, and fortitude, and 
probity give an indifputable right to honoun 
and rewards ; yet they are not eafily diftinguifhed 
by common eyes, unlefs they are brightened by c- 
legance of manners ; but are call afide-like unpo- 
lifhed gems, of which none but the artift knows 
the intrinfic value, till their afperities are finoothed 
and their incruflations rubbed away. 

The groflhefs of vulgar habits obftruds the in- 
fluence of virtue, as impurity and harfhnefs of ftylc 
impairs the efficacy of reafon, and rugged numbers 
turn off the attention from the artifice of difpo- 
fition, and vigour of invention. Few have ftrength 
of reafon fufficient to over-rule the perceptions of 
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fenfe ; and yet fewer have fo much curiofity or be- 
nevolence as to flruggle long againft the firft im- 
preffion : he therefore who fails to pleafe in his 
falutation and addrefs, is commonly rejeded with- 
out farther trial, and never obtains an opportunity 
of (bowing his latent excellencies, or eflential qua- 
lities. 

It is indeed not eafy to prefcribe a fuccefsful 
manner of approach to thofc whofe condition fub- 
jetts every kind of behaviour equally to mifcar- 
riage. He whofe confidence of merit incites him 
to meet, without any apparent fenfe of inferiority, 
the eyes of thofe who have flattered themfelves with 
their own dignity, is confidercd as an infolent le- 
veller, impatient of the juft prerogatives of rank 
and wealth, eager to ufurp the ftation to which he 
has no right, and to confound the fubordinations 
of fociety ; and who would contribute to the ex- 
altation of that fpirit, which want and diflrefs are 
not able to refbain from rudenefs and rebellion ? 

But no better fuccefs will commonly be found 
to attend fervility and dejeftion, which too often 
give pride the confidence to treat them with con- 
tempt. A requeft made with diffidence and timi- 
dity is eafily denied, becaufe the petitioner himfelf 
feems to doubt its fitnefs. 

Kwdnefs Is generally reciproca\-, v/^ 2kXe ^^^^^^^"^'^ 
Vol. VIL H ^""^ 
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of pleafing others, becaufe we have received plea- 
fare from them : but by what means can the man 
pleafc, whofe attention is engrofled by his diftreflcs, 
and who has therefore no leifure to be officious ; 
whofe will is reftrained by his neceffities, and who 
has therefore no power to confer benefits ; whofe 
temper is perhaps vitiated by mifery, and whofe 
underftanding is impeded by ignorance ? 

What is yet a more ofFenfive difcouragement, 
the fame actions performed by different hands pro- 
duce different effefts, and, inflead of rating the 
man by his performances, we rate too* frequently 
the performance by the man. It fometimes hap- 
pens in the combinations of life, that very im- 
portant fervices are performed by inferiors : but 
though their zeal and adlivity may fometimes be 
paid by pecuniary rewards, they feldom excite that 
flow of gratitude, or obtain that accumulation of 
Tccompence, with which every man thinks it his 
duty to acknowledge the favour of thofe who de- 
fcend to his affiftance from a higher elevation. To 
be obliged, is to be, in fome refpeft, inferior to 
another : and therefore no man willingly indulges 
the memory of an adion which raifes one whom 
he has always been accudomed to think below 
him ; but fatisfies himfelf with faint praife and pe- 
nurious payment, and then drives it from his own 
mind, and endeavours to conceal it from the know- 
ledge of others. 



> 
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It may be always objefted to the fervices of thofe 
who can be fappofed to want a reward, that they 
were not produced by kindnefs, but by intereft : 
they are therefore, when they are no longer want- 
ed, eaiily difregarded as arts of infinuation, or 
fbratagems of felfifhnefs, which it is juft and pru- 
dent to difcountenance. Thofe offices which are 
received as gifts from wealth, are exadted as debts 
from indigence ; and he that in a high flation is 
celebrated for his generofity, would in a meaner 
condition have barely been confeiTed to have done 
his duty. 

It is fcarcely poffible for the ntmoft benevolence, 
to oblige, when it is exerted under the difadvan- 
tages of great inferiority : for by the habitual ar. 
rogance of wealth, fuch expectations are common- 
ly formed as no zeal or indufhy can fatisfy ; and 
what regard can he hope, who has done lefs than 
was demanded from him ? 

There are, however, many kindnefles confer- 
red which were never purchafed by any precedent 
favours j and there is an afFedion, not arifing from 
gratitude or interefl, by which fimilar natures are 
attracted to each other, without profpedl of any 
other advantage, than the pleafure of exchanging 
ientiments without referve, and the hope of con- 
firming their efleem of themfelves, by tVva ^y^\^- 
bation of each other. But this {^otvt?tTi«ovx^ fe'cA- 
ueH very feldom rifes at tlic fi^t o^ ^qn^^-^ '. 

H a ^'^'^^ 
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which every one has been accuftomed to look 
with contempt, and of which the applaufe is 
more courted by vanity, than the countenance 
folicited by ambition. The moft generous j 
difmterefted friendlhip, mull be refolved at laft 
to the love of ourfelves ; and he, therefore, wh 
reputation or dignity inclines us to confider 
efteem as a teftimonial of defert, will always i 
our hearts open to his endearments. We ev 
day fee men of eminence, followe'd with all 
obfequioufnefs of dependance, and courted v 
all the blandifhments of flattery, by thofe v 
want nothing from them but profeffions of rcgt 
and who think themfelves liberally rewarded fa 
bow, a fmile, or an embrace. . 

But thofe prejudices which every mind fi 
more or lefs in favour of riches, ought, like ot 
opinions, which only cuftom and example h 
imprefled upon us, to be in time fubjedled to i 
fon. We ought to learn how to Separate the j 
charadler from extraneous adhefions and cai 
circumftances j to conlider clofely him whom 
are about to adopt or to rejedl ; to regard his in 
nations as well as his actions ; to trace out tl: 
virtues which lie torpid in the heart for want 
opportunity, and thofe vices that rankle unf 
by the abfence of temptation ; and when we i 
worth faintly Ihooting in the fhades of obfcur 
to let in light and funfliine upon it, and ripen b 
ren volition into efficacy 2xA poww. 
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Candida perpetuo refidet concordia hSo^ 
Tamque pari femper Jit Venus aquajugo, 

Diligat ipfa fenem quondam^ fed et ipfa marito 
Twtt quofue cum fuerit, non wdeatur anus. 

Mart. 

To the RAMBLER/ 

^ I R, 

IT is not common to envy thofe with whom wc 
cannot eafily be placed in comparifon. Every 
man fees withoat malevolence the progrefs of 
•another in the tracks of life, ^hich he has himfelf 
no defire to tread ; and hears, withoat any incli- 
nation to . cavils or contradidion, the renown of 
thofe whofe diftance will not fuffer them to draw 
the attention of mankind from his own merit. 
The failor never thinks it neceflary to conteil the 
lawyer's abilities ; nor would the Rambler y how- 
ever jealous of his reputation, be much difturbed 
by the fuccefs of rival wits at Jgra or Ifpahan, 

We do not, therefore, afcribe to you any fuper- 
lative degree of virtue, wheu w^ Vi^\v«^^ ^^XNH'i. 
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may inform you of oar change of coodidon v 
out any danger of malignant fafdnation i and 
when you read of the marriage of your late 
refpondcnts Ifyneineui and TranqidUa, yon wiQ 
your wifties to thofe of their other friends, ioi 
happy event of an union in which c&|^ce 
felfifhneG had lb little part. 

There b at leaft thii reafon why we fhouli 
lefs deceived in our connobial hopes, than n 
others who enter into the iame ftate, that we] 
allowed ourfelves to itxia no anrealbnable exp< 
tions, nor vitiated our fancies in the foft hon: 
courtfhip, with vifions of felicity wtiich hn 
power cannot bellow, orof perfection which hu 
virtue cannot attain. That impartiality with w 
we always endeavoured to infpeft the mannei 
thofe with whom we converfed, has not bee 
much overpowered by onr pallion, bat that 
have difcovered Tome faults and weaknelles in i 
other, and joined our hands in convifiion, tin 
there are fame advantages to be enjoyed in i 
riage, there are fome inconveniencies likewil 
be endured; and chat, together with conMe 
intcllefU and aaxiliar virtues, we maft find 
ferent opinions and oppofite Jnclin 



We however iiatter oorfelves, for who is 
Battered by himfelf, as well as by others, ok 
da/ of marriage i that we are eminently qual 
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to give pleafure to each other. Our birth is with* 
out any fuch remarkable difparity as can give ei- 
ther an opportunity of infulting the other with 
pompous names and fplendid alliances, or of call- 
ing in upon any domeitic controverfy the overbear- 
ing affiftance of powerful relations. Oar fortune 
was equally proportionate ; fo that we meet with- 
out any of thofe obligations which always produce 
reproach, or iufpicion of reproach; which, though 
they may be forgotten in the gaieties of the firft 
month, no delicacy will always fupprefs, or of 
which the fupprefiion muft be confidered as a new 
favour, to be repaid by tamenefs and fubmi£ionf 
till gratitude takes the place of love, and the de- 
fire of pleafing degenerates by degrees into the 
fear of offending. 

The (ettlements caufed no delay { for we did 
not truft our affairs to the negotiation of wretches 
who would have paid their court by multiplying 
ftipulations. TranquiUa fcomed to detain any part 
of her fortune from him into whofe hands ihe de- 
livered up her perfon ; and Hymenaus thought no 
a£t of baieneis more criminal than his who en« 
ilaves his wife by her own generoiity ; who, by 
marrying without a jointure, condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at laft 
boafls his liberality by granting what only the in- 
difcretion of kindnefs enabled him to with-hold. 
He therefore received on the common terms th^ 
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portion which any other woman might have 
brought him, and referved all the exuberance of 
acknowledgment for thofe excellencies which he 
has yet been able to difcover only in Tranqmlla, 

We did not- pafs the weeks of courtfhip like 
thofe who coniider themielves as taking the laft 
draught of pleafure, and therefore refolve not to 
quit the bowl without a furfeit; or who know 
diemfelves about to fet happinefs to hazard, and 
endeavour to lofe their fenfe of danger in the ebri- 
ety of perpetual amufement, and whirl round the 
gulph bi;fore they fink. Hymenaus often repeated 
the great medical axiom. That the fuccours of fick- 
nefs ought not to he nvajled in health. We know, 
that, however our eyes may yet fparkle, and our 
hearts bound at the prefence of each other, the 
time of lidieiTnefs and fatiety, of peevifhnefs and 
difcontent, muft come at laft, in which we ihall 
be driven for relief to fliews and recreations 5 that 
the uniformity of life muft be fometimes diverfi- 
fied, and the vacuities of converfation fometimes 
fupplied. We rejoice in the refle£Uon, that we 
have ftores of novelty yet unexhaufted, which may 
be opened when repletion fhall call for change ; and 
gratifications yet untafted, by which life, when it 
Ihall become vapid or bitter, may be reftored to 
its former fweetnefs and fprightlinefs, and again 
irritate the appetite, and again fparkle in the cup. 



C>T! 
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Our life will perhaps be lefs tafteleis than that 
r thofe whom the defpotic authority or avarice of 
arients unites almofl without their confent in their 
arly years, when they have accumulated no fund 
f reHedion, nor colleded any materials for ma« 
lal enteruunment. Such we have often feen ri- 
ng in the morning to cards, and retiring in the 
ftemoon to dofe ; whoTe happinefs was celebrated 
y their neighbours, becaufe they happened to grow 
.ch by avarice, and to be kept quiet by infenfibi^ 
ty, and agreed to eat and deep together. 

We kave both mingled with the world* and 
re therefore no (bangers to the faults and virtues, 
le defigns and competitions, the hopes and fears 
f our contemporaries. We have both amufed 
ur leifure with bboks, aiid can thei'efbre recount 
le events of former times, or cite the dictates of 
ncient wifdom. Every occurrence fumifhes us 
rith fome hint which one or the other can im- 
rove I andjf it ihould happen that both memory 
nd imagination fail us, we can retire to no idle or 
nimproving fblitude. 

Though our charadlets beheld at a diflance, ex- 
ibit this general refemblance, yet a nearer in« 
>e£lion difcovers fuch a diffimilitude of our habi« 
ides and fentiments, as leaves each fome peculiar 
dvantages ; and affords that eoncer£a difcwiy t\v%& 
litable di%rcement, which u alvf ay^ lifcctSasTj \.o 

Vol. VII. I va\ft^'5&JxA 
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intelledhial harmony. There may be a total di- 
veriity of ideas which admits no pardcipadon of 
the fame delight ; and there may likewiie be fuck 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither any 
thing to add to the deciiions of the other. Widi 
fuch contrariety there can be no peace, with fach 
fimilarity there can be no pkafure. Our reaibn- 
ings, though often formed upon different viewii 
terminate generally in the fame conduiloii. Oar 
thoughts, like rivulets, ifTuing from diftant fpringSg 
each impregnated in its courfe with various mix- 
tures, and tinged by infufions unknown to the 0- 
thcr ; yet at laO; eafily unite into one ilream, and 
purify them&lves by the gentle cServefcence o( 
contrary qualities. 

Thefe benefits we receive in a greater degree ai 
wc converfe without referve, becaufie we have no- 
thing to conceal. We have no debts to be pail 
by imperceptible deductions from our avowed ex- 
pcnces, no habits to be indulged by the private 
connivance of a favoured fervant, no private in- 
terviews with needy relations, no intelligence with 
fpics placed upon each other. We confidered 
marriage as the moH folemn league of perpetual 
friendfhip ; a ilate from which artifice and conceal- 
ment are to be banifhed for ever, and in which &• 
very ad of diilimulation is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity o{ ^outh, and that ar^ 
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idour of deiire which the firfl fight of pleafure na- 
turally produces^ has long ceafed to hufry ns into 
irregularity and vehemence ; and experience has 
fhewn U8y that few gratifications are too valuable 
to be (acrificed to complaiiance. We have long 
thought it convenient to reft from the fatigue of 
pleafiire, aiicl ii6w Wy continue that courfe of 
life into which we hiild b'efbi^ ehtered, confirmed 
in our b&olce by mutual approbation, fupported in 
our refolution by mutual encouragement, and af- 
fifted in otcr efforts by hiutual exhortation. 

Such, Mr Rambler, is our profpefl of life ; 
i profpe£l which, ks it is beKeld with more at- 
tention, (eems to open niore ext'eniive happinefs, 
iind ipread's by degrees into the boundlefs regions 
bif eCerhity. But if all our prudence has Been vain, 
if we are doomed to give anddier inftance of the 
uncertainty of human difceniment^ we fhall com- 
fe'rt burfelves kmfdft oUrldiflippointmiBnts, that we 
lirere hot betrayed but by fuch delufibns as caution 
cbuld n6t dTckpe, iiri<ie itre (bught happinefs only 
in tUe armis of virtue. We are. 

Your htmbU fir^ants, 

Hymen^us, 

I 2 ^-\b^- 
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'Piciffit 



From prima multosy rara mens int^lUgit 

^uod interiore conduct cura angulo. 

Phjsdru 

IT has been obferved by Boileau, that "^ a n 
*' or common thought expreiTed in pom; 
*f diflion, generally pleafes more than 9, 
** or noble fentiment delivered in low and vc 
language ; becaufe the number is much gr< 
of thofe whom cuflom has enabled to jud| 
wordsy than of thofe whoni ftud^ has qua] 
to examine things,"' 



it 



This folution would be fufHcient, if only t 
were offended with meannefs of expreflion wh< 
unable to diftinguifh propriety of thought, ai 
ibparate propofitions or images from the veh 
by which they are conveyed to the underflanc 
But it is found, that this kind of di%uft is b 
means confined to the ignorant or fuperiicial. 
operates uniformly and pniverfkUy upon reade 
all daiTes, Every man, however profound or 
trafUd, perceives himfelf irreMibly alienate* 
Jow terms } an^they vrlio^tQ&&tbfimoftze2 
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-ence to trothy are forced to admits that fhe 
part of her charms to her omamentSy and 
much of her power over the ibui, when ihc 
sirs difgraced by a drefs uncouth or iU-ad- 
1. 

e are an offended by low terms ; but we are 
pleafed pr iifga&c^ alike by the fame compo- 
se becanfe we do not all a^ree to cenfure the 
terms as low. No word is naturally or iqtrin- 
^meaner than another; and therefore our no- 
of words, lu of ot)ier thing^s arbitrarily a^d 
doiifly eftabliihedy depend wholly uppn acd- 
and cuftom. The cottager thinks thofe apart- 
s fplendid and ipacious, which an inhabitant 
daces will defpife for their inelegance ; and 
01 who has pafled ^oft of his hours with the 
ite and polite, many eicpreflions will feem 
cable and ibrdid, which another, equally a- 
md judicious, may hear without offence : but 
an term never fails to difpleafe him who con- 
it as mean ; as poverty is certainly and in- 
bly defpifed, though he who is poor in the 
on of fome, may by others be envied for hit 
h. 

ords become low by the occafions to which 

are applied, or by the general character of 

who ufethem; and the difguft which they 

ice, ariies from the xcvivaloCtiiioWv^^'Hv^ 
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which they are commonly united. Thus, if, in the 
moft ferious difcourfey a phrafe happens to occoi 
which has before been fucciefsfully employed in 
fome ludicrous narradve, the xAoft grave and fe- 
rious auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laugh- 
ter, when thofe whofe imagination is not prepoT- 
feiTed by the fame acddental ^flbciaddn of ideaS| 
are utterly unable to guefs the re^oh of his mer- 
riment. Words which convey ideas of digni^ iq 
one age, are banifhed from elegant writing or con- 
verfation in another ; becaufe they ak-e In time d^ 
bafed by vulgar mouths, and tan be nolcnifift 
heard without the involuntary recoUe£Uon of nn- 
pleafing images. 

When Macbeth is confirming himfelf in his "hiat* 
rid purpofe, he breaks, in the violence of his t* 
motions, into a wifh natural to a ihurderer. 



-Come, thick night ! 



And pall thee in the dunnefl fmoke of hell. 
That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes) 
Nor Heav'n peep through the blanket of the darkj 
To cry, Hold, hold ! 

In this paffage is exerted all the force of poetry ; 

that force which calls new powers into being 

which embodies fentiment, and animates lifeleii 

matter; yet perhaps fcaice ^xi^ tnaca ^^\ ^tufec 
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it without fojne difhirbaDce of his attention from 
the counteradlion of the words to the ideas. What 
can be more dreadful, than to implore the pre- 
fence of night, invefted not in common obfcnrity, 
bot in the finoke of hell ? Yet the force of this in- 
vocation is deflxoyed by the infertion of an epithet 
now {eldom heard but in the ftable, and dun night 
may come or go without any other notice than con- 
tempt. 

If we fLart into raptures when fome hero of the 
Iliad tells us that cTcpu yieuviTAif his lance rages 
with eagemefs to defboy ; if we are alarmed at the 
terroui of the {oldiers commanded by Ce/ar to hew 
down the fao'ed grove, who dreaded, fays Lucan, 
that the ^e aimed at the oak would fly bacl^ upon 
them, 

Si roiorajacra/eriragt. 



Infua cridtUmt redituras membra fecura ; 

we cannot fnrely but fyjfipathize with the horronrs 
of a wretch about to mi^rder his mafter, his friend* 
his benefaflor ; who fuipe6b that the weapon will 
refufe its office, and ftart back from the breaft 
which he is preparing to violate. Yet this fenti- 
Qient is weakened by the name of an infbvment 
nfed by butdfers and by cooks in the meaneft em* 
ployments : we do not immediately believe, that 
any crime of importance is to be eoi&XEii\x&^ h4*>2^ 
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a hii/e; and atiaft, from the long habit of con- 
nefUng a knife with ibrdid offices^ feel avei&m 
rather than terroor. 

Machetb proceeds to wiih^ in the madnefi of 
guilt, that the infpedion of Heaven may be in- 
tercepted ; a!id that he may, in the involutions of 
infernal darknefs, efcape die eye of Providence. 
This is the utmoft extravagance of determined wic- 
kednefs ; yet this is fo much debaied by two on- 
fortunate Wofds, that, in this inilant, whileliba 
endeavouring to imprefs on my reader the energy* 
of the fentiment, I can fcarce check my ri£bilit)r, 
when the expreflion forces itfelf upon my mind; 
for who can, without fome relaxation of his gra- 
vity, hear of di'uinities peeping through a Uanht? 

Thefe imperfections of didion are lefs obvions 
to the reader, as he is lefs acquainted with the 
common ufages of the age. They are therefore 
wholly imperceptible to a foreigner, who learns 
our language only from books, and will not fo 
forcibly fhike a folitary academic as a modifb 
4 lady. 

Among the numerous rcquifites thatmuft always 
concur to complete an author, few are of more im- 
portance than an early entrance into the living 
world. The feeds of knowledge may be planted 
infoUtade, bntmuftbecdtiv^tjediiL^Uc. Ar- 
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gumentation may be taaght in colleges, and theo- 
riiBs may be formed in retirement ; but the artifice 
of embellifliment, and the power of fecoring at- 
tention, muft be gained by general converfe. 

An acquaintance with the prevailing culloms 
and fafhiohable elegance, is necefTary likewife for 
other purpofes. The fame injury that noble fen- 
timents fufier from difagreeable language, perfonal 
merit may jufUy fear from rudenefs and indelicacy. 
When the fuccefs of jEneas depended on the fa- 
vour of the queen on whofe coafb he was driven, 
the divinity that protected him thought him not 
iijfHciently fecured againft rejeftion by his reputa- 
tion for bravery, but decorated him for the inter- 
view with preternatural beauty. Whoever defires, 
what none can reafonably contemn, the favour of 
mankind, mud endeavour to add grace to ftrength, 
to make his converfation agreeable as well as ufe- 
ful, and to accomplifh himfelf with thofe petty 
qualifications which are necefTary to make the firil 
impreflions in his favour. Many complain of neg- 
lect, who never ufed any efforts to attradl regard. 
It is not to be expeded, that the patrons of fcience, 
or of virtue, fhould be folicitous to difcover excel- 
lencies which they who pofTefs them never difplay. 
Few men have abilities fo much needed by the refl 
of the world, as to be carefTed on their own terms ; 
and he that will not condefcend to recommeud 

Voh.VIL K Vasvie& 
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himfelf by external embeUifhrnents^ miift fobmit 
to the fate of juft fentiments meanly expreffed, 
and be ridiculed and forgotten before he is onder- 
ilood. 



Nfi69. 
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K^'KJp. Taefiiay^ O^oiertg* ijsu 



Pbrsivs. 



"TAtoral hiibrians aflert, that whatever Is 
^ formed for long duration^ arrives very (low- 
^ ly to its maturity. Thus the firmeft timber 
' tardy growth; and animals generally exceed 
L other in longevity, in proportion to the time 
'een their conception and their birth* 

he fame obfervation may be extended td tho 
ring of the mind. Hafty compofidons^ how* 
they may pleafe at firft by their flowery luxu* 
zcy and fpread in the fun-(hine of temporary 
ur, can very feldom endure the change of Tea*' 
, but perifh for ever at the firft blaft of criti* 

9 or froft of negled. When Jpeiles was re- 
ched with the paucity of his produ^ons^ and 
iKefiant attention with which he retouched his 
;s, he condefcended to make no other anfwer^ 

that be painted for ferpetm^. 

10 vanity, indeed^ can moK« yvfi^ll '^^^ ^^^ 
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tempt and indignation, than that which boa 
negligence and hurry. For who can bear wit 
tience the man who claims fuch fuperiority 
reft of his fp^cies, as to imagine that ma 
are at leifure for attention to his extemporai 
lies, and that pofterity will repofite his cafi 
fuHons among the treafnres of ancient wifdo 

There have fometimes men appeared oi 
tranfcendant abilities, that their flighteft anc 
curfory performances excel all that labour anc 
can enable meaner intellefis to produce ; as 
are (bme regions in which the fpontaneou; 
duds cannot be equalled in any other foil b 
and culture : but it is no lefs dangerous fi 
man, to place himfelf in this rank of underfta 
and to fancy that he is bom to be illuftrious 
out labour, than to omit the cares of hufb 
and exped from his grounds the fruits of ^r. 

The greater part of thofe who congrj 
ihemfelves upon their intelledhial dignity, ; 
furp the privileges of genius, are men whon 
but themfelves would ever have marked 
diftinguiihed by any uncommon liberalities i 
ture, or entitled to veneration and immorta 
vafier terms than others. This ardour of 
dence is ufually found among men, who, 1 
not enlarged their notions by books or cor 
tjon, are perfuaded, by that partiality which 
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feel in our own favonry that they have reached the 
ibmmit of excellence, becaufe they difcover none 
higher than themfelves ; and they acqniefce in the 
firft thoughts that occur, becaufe the fcantinefs of 
their knowledge allows them no choice, and the 
narrownefs of their views affords them no glimpfe 
of that fublime idea to which human indufby has 
from the firft ages been vainly toiling to approach. 
They fee a little, and believe that there is nothing 
beyond their (phere of vifion ; as the Patuecos of 
Spaifty who inhabited a fmall valley, conceived the 
forrounding mountains to be the boundaries of the 
world. In proportion as perfedion is more dif- 
tin£ily conceived, the pleafure of contemplating 
our own performances will be leflened ; and there^ 
fore it may be obferved, that they who have mod 
deferved praiie, are often afraid to decide in fa- 
vour of their own performances, becaufe they 
know how much is fBll wanting to their comple- 
tion, and wait with anxiety and terrour the deter- 
mination of the public. Ifleafe every one elfiy fays 
^ulfy ; but cannot fatisfy f»ffelf> 

It has often been enquired, why, notwithftanding 
the advances of latter ages in fcience, and the af- 
fillance which the infufion of fo many new ideas 
lias ^ven us, we ftill fall below the ancients in the 
art of compofition ? Some part of their fuperionty 
snay be jufUy afcribed to the grace<of their langua^e^ 
ixom irliich the mod poliihed o{ t3ci<& Y^c^«^x.^urQr 
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tongues are nothing more than barbaroi 
generations. Some advantage they might 
merely by prioriQr ; which pat them in poi: 
of the moft natural fentiments^ and left us nc 
but fervile imitation or ferccd conceits. B 
greateft part of their praife feems to have th 
reward of modefty and labour. Their fenfe < 
weaknefs of human intelleds confined them 
monly to one ftudy« which their knowledge < 
extent of evciy icience engaged them to pro 
with indefatigable diligence* 

Among the writers of antiqaicy, I rem( 
none, except Stmtius, who ventures to mentic 
fpeedy [»x)du€lion of his writings, either as a 
tenuation of his faults, or a proof of his fa< 
Nor did Statins^ when he confidered himfeli 
candidate for lading reputation, think a dof 
tention unnecefTary ; but, amidft all his prid< 
indigence, the two great haveners of m* 
poems, emi^oyed twelve years upon his 7h 
and thinks his claim to renown proportions 
his labour: 

ThehaUf multa cruciata Umd^ 
Tentat, audMci fide^ Mantmtue 
Giuu&a fm 



Ovid indeed apologises in his banifhment fc 
imperfe^on of his letters, and mentions his 
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I « of leifore to polifli them as an addition to his ca« 
|p Umities ; and was fb far from imagining reviies and 
a corrections unneceiTaryy that, at bis departure from 
k Rome, he threw his admired MitMmorpbofis into 
:^ thefire, lefthefhonldbedifgracedbyabookwhich 
.: he could not hope to finiih, 

: It feems not often to have happened, that the 
r fame man afpired to reputation in rerfe and profe ; 
and of thofe few that attempted fach diverfity of 
excellence, I know not diat any one facceeded. 
Contrary characters they never imagined a iingle 
mind able to fopport ; and therefore no man is re- 
corded to have undertaken more than one kind of 
dramatic poetry. 

What they had written, they did not ventore, in 
their firfl fbndnefs, to thrnft into the world ; but 
confidering the impropriety of doing, precipitately, 
that which cannot be recalled, they deferred the 
publication, if not nine years, according to the 
dlredion of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled 
after the raptures of invention, and the glare of 
liovelty had ceafed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thofe days, no weekly or diurnal 
writers. Mulfa dies, & muUa litura, much time, 
and manyrafures, were confidered as indifpenfable 
requifites. And that no other medM>d of attaining 
lafting pnih has been yet d)£cQN^st«^« ««i "^^^ 
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conjectured from the blotted mannfcripts of Mh 
ton yet remaimng ; and the tardy em^on of 
Popis compoiitions, fome of which he delayed 
till the incidents to which they alladed were for- 
gotten^ till his enemies were fecure from his (atyr, 
and, what to anhoneftmind muft be more paipAdf 
till his friends were deaf to his encomiums. 

Many imperfedions are unavoidable to hiaiy 
whofe eagernefs of praife hurries his produdions 
foon into the light, even where the mind fumiihei 
jthe materials, as well as regulates their difpofi- 
tion, and nothing depends upon fearch or informa- 
tion. Delay opens new veins of thought; the 
fubjedl difmifTed for a time appears with a new 
train of dependant images ; the accidents of read- 
ing or converfation fupply new ornaments- or alia- 
fions ; or mere intermiflion of the fatigue of think- 
ing enables the mind co colle£k new force, and 
make new excurfiops. But all thofe benefits come 
too late for him, who, when he was weary with 
labour, fnatched at the recompence, and gave his 
performance to his friends and his enemies as foon 
as impatience and pride perfuaded him to con- 
clude it. 

One of the mofl pernicious eiFedis of hafle, is 
obfcurity. He that teems with a quick fucceffion 
of ideas, and perceives how one fentiment produces 
fiflothcr, eafily imagines, xk^t \ia C2a clearly ex- 
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prefs what he fo ilrongly comprehends ; and fel- 
dom fuipedb his didtipn of embarraflment, while 
he prelerves in his memory the feries of connedUon ; 
or of ambigaity, while only one fenfe is prefent to 
his mind. Yet if he has been employed in an 
abftrafe or complicated argument, he will find, 
when he has a while withdrawn his thoughts, and 
returns as a new reader to his work, that he can 
only conje^hire his own ;tne^ni)9g ; and diat to ex-* 
plain it to thofe whom he defires to inlbufl, he 
mud often ufe other words, and a different me- 
thod. 

Authors and lovers always fuiter fome degree of 
infatuation, from which only abfence can fet them 
free ; and every man ought to reftore himielf to 
the fiill exercife of his judgment, before he does 
that which he cannot do improperly without inju- 
ring his honour and hk quiet. 
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Cokfiteor ; J! quUprodefi deUBafxim. 



To the RAMBLER. 

B 1 K, 

I Am one of thofe unhappy beings, from whom 
XDadiy that melt with' pity at the fight of tH 
other mifery, think it: ineritoribas to with- 
hold relief « whom the Tigoor of virtuons'indigna* 
tion dooms, often without a fuficient knowledge 
of their cafe, to fuller without complaint, and to 
perifh without regard; and Whom I myfelf hifs 
formerly infulted in the pride of reputation andfe* 
curity of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
dened with more children than he could -decently 
fupfort. A wealthy relation condeicending to 
make him a vifit, in a journey from London to his 
country.feat, was touched with compaflion of his 
narrow fortune ; and refolved to eafe him of part * 
of his charge, by taking the care of one of his 
children upon himfdf « D'V&x^ on o\:a ^e, and 
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don on the other, were too powerful for pa- 
1 fondnefs ; and the little family pafTed in re^ 
before him, that he might take his choice« 
s then ten yean old ; and, without knowing 
hat purpofe I was called to my great coudn, 
ivoured to recommend myfelf by my beft 
efy, fung him my prettieft fong, told the laft 
that I had read, and fo much endeared my- 
jy my innocence, that he immediately deda- 
is refolntion to adopt me, and to educate me 
his own daughters. 

Y parents felt the common (buggies at the 
rht of parting ; and fame natural tiars thiy 
fd, hut wiped them fion. They confidered^ 
vithout that falfe eftimation of the value of 
h which poverty long continued always pro* 
;, that I was raifed to higher rank than they 
. give me, and to hopes of more ample for-* 
than they could bequeath. My mother fold 
of her ornaments to drefs me in fuch a man- 
s might fecnre me from contempt at my firft 
d ; and when fhe difmiffed me, prefled me 
r bofom with an embrace which I yet feci ; 
me fome precepts of piety, which, however 
£ted, I have not forgotten; and uttered 
:rs for my final happinefs, of which I have 
ret ceafed to hope, that they will at laft be 
ed, 

L 2 \N.1 
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My fillers envied my new finery, and ieemod 
not much to regret our reparation ; my father con- 
daded me to the ilage^coach with a kind of diear- 
ful tendemefs; and in a very fhort time I was 
tranfported to fplendid apartments and a luxuri- 
ous table, and grew familiar ta fhow» and noifty 
and gaiety. 

In three years my mother died, having impb- 
r«d a bleifing on her family with her laft breath. 
I had little opportunity to indulge a forrow, whid 
there was none to partake with me, and therefixe 
foon ceafed to refled much upon my lofs. Myft- 
ther turned all his care upon his other children; 
whom fome fortunate adventures and onexpeded 
legacies enabled him, when he died four years af- 
ter my mother,, to leave in a condition above thai 
expe£lations. 

t fhould have fhared the encreafe of his fortune 
and had a portion aligned me in his will ; but my 
couiin afTured him, that all care for me was need- 
lefs, iince he had refblved to place me happily ia 
the world, and direded him to divide my ihare 
amongft my fillers. 

Thus I was thrown upon depend:uice without 
any refource. Being now at an age in which 
young women are initiated in the world, I was no 
longer to be fupported in my former charaficr 
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^thout coniiderable expence ; and therefore, part" 
ly that I might not wafte money, and partly that 
any appearance might not draw too many compli- 
sients and aifidaities, I was infen£bly degraded 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges a- 
lM>ve the head fervant, but that of receiving no 
vrages. 

I felt every indignity, but knew that refentment 
ivoold precipitate my fall. I therefore endeavour- 
ed to continue my importance by little (ervices and 
active officioufnefs ; and for a time preferved my- 
ielf from negledt, by withdrawing zUl pretences to 
competition, and flifdying to pleaie rather than to 
ihine^ But my intereft notwithilanding hourly de- 
dined, and my confines favourite maid began to 
exchange repartees with me, and confult me about 
the alterations of a caft gown. 

I was now completely deprefTed ; and though I 
had feen mankind enough to know the neceility of 
outward chearfulnefs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition in 
my mind, and examine by what means I might 
efcape from perpetual mortification. At lafl my 
fchemes and forrows were interrupted by a fudden 
change of my relation's behaviour ; who one day 
took an occiafion, when we were left together in a 
room, to bid me fuiFer myfelf no longer to be de- 
prcffed, but to affume the place which. Vi"^ ^Hiv^^i 
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intended me to hold in the fimil/. He aflimd 
me, that his wife's preference of her own daugh- 
ters (hould never hurt me ; and. accompanying hii 
profeffions with a pnrfe of gold» ordered me to b^ 
(peak a rich fuit at the mercer's, and to apply pri- 
vately to him for money when I wanted it, and 
infinuate that my other friends fupplied me, whid 
he would take care to confirm. 

By this ftratagem^ which I did not then nnder^ 
fiandy he filled me with cendemeis and gradtode, 
compelled me to repofe on him as my only fq>- 
port, and produced a neceffity of private conver- 
fation. He often appointed iqlBrviews at the hoofe 
of an acquaintance ; and fomedmes called on me 
with a coach, and carried me abroad. My fenfe 
of his favour, and the defire of retaining it, difpo- 
fed me to unlimited complaifance ; and though I 
faw his kindnefs grow every day more fond, I did 
not fuffer any fufpicion to enter my thoughts. At 
laft the wretch took advantage of the ^miliarity 
which he enjoyed as my relation, and the fubmif- 
fion which he exacted as my benefaAor, to com- 
plete the ruin of an orphan, whom his own pro- 
mifes had made indigent, whom his indulgence 
had melted, and his authority fubdued. 

I know not why it fhould afford fubjed of exul- 
tation, to overpower on any terms the refblution, 
or furprife the caution of a girl ; but of all the 
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fco^fters that deck themftlyes in the fpoils of inno- 
cence and beauty, they furely have the letft pre- 
tenfions to triumph, who fubmit to owe their iiic- 
cefs to feme cafnal inflaence. They neither em- 
ploy the graces of fancy, nor the force of under- 
flanding, in their attempts. They cannot pleafe 
themfelves with the art of their appmaches, the 
delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of their 
^addrefs, or the efficacy of their eloquence ; nor 
applaud themfelves as pofleiled of any qualities by 
which affeflion is attra^ed. They (urmonnt no 
obflades, they defeat no rivals ; but attack only 
thofe who cannot refill, and are often content to 
pofTefs the body widfoat any fodidtade to gain the 
heart. 

• 
Many of thefe de^icable wretchefs does my pre- 
fent acquaintance with infamy and wickednefs en- 
able me to number among the heroes of debanche-» 
Ty ; reptiles whom their own fervants ^ould have 
d^fpifed, had they not been their fervants ; and 
with whom Beggary would have difdained inter- 
couHe, had fhe not been allmvd by the hopes of 
relief. Many of the beings which are now rioting 
in taverns, or fhivering in the fbeets, have been 
corrupted, not by arts of gallantry, which flole gra- 
dually upon the affedtions, and laid prudence a- 
fleep; but by the fear of lofmg benefits which 
were never intended, or of incurring refentmenta 
which they could not efcapc*. (osafc \iawt \«w^ 
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frighted by mafters, and fome awed by guardians 
into rain. 

Our aime hid its nfaal confeqitencey and hi 
foon perceived that I conld not long continue ii 
his family. I was diftraded at the thooght of dn 
reproach which I now believed inevitable. H 
comforted me however with the hope of dodii^ 
all difcovery ; and often upbruded'me withth 
anxiety, which perhaps none but himfelf fawii 
my countenance ; but at laft mingled his afiuran 
ces of protection apd maintenance, with menaces 
total defertion, if, in the moments of pertorbatioi 
I ihoold fuffer his fecret to eicl(>e, or endeavour t 
throw on him any part of my infamy. 

■ Thus pafled my difmal hours till my retm 
could no lodger be delayed. It was pretende 
that my relations had fent for me to a diibant conn 
ty^ and I entered upon a fiate which fhall be dc 
&ribe4 in my next letter. 

/ am, 

SIR, (Sfc. 

MiSBLLi 
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Tadet ccgli comfexa tueri, ■ ' ViRO, 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I Now £t down to continae my narrative. I am 
convinced^ that nothing woold more power- 
fully preferye youth from irregularity, or guard 
inexperience from fedudion, t^tA a juft defcription 
of the condition into whicfluie wanton plungea 
herfelf ; and therefore hope that my letter may be 
a fufficient antidote to my examplet 

After the fcruples, hefitation^ and delays which 
the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was at 
length removed to a lodging in a difbmt part of the 
town, under one of the characters which are com- 
monly afTumed upon fuch occaiions. Here, being 
by my drcumftances condemned to folitude, I pair- 
ed moil: bf my hours in bittemeis and anguiih. The 
converfation of the people with whom I was pla- 
ced, was not at all capable of engaging my atten- 
tion, or difpofTefiing the reigning ideas. The 
books which I carried to my xtU^^iX, vi«t^^^*^'^ 

Vol. VIL M V'^vgpSK^^^ 
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heightened my abhorrence of myfelf ; for I was 
not {o far abandoned as to fink volontarily into 
corruption, or endeavour to' conceal from my own 
mind the enormity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fbudnefs ; but 
vifitcd me fo often, that I was fometimes afraid 
left his afliduity fhould expofe him to fafpicion. 
Whenever he came, hefbond me weeping, and 
was therefore lefs delightftilly entertained than he 
expelled. After frequent expofhilations upon the 
anreafonablencfs of my farrow, and imramerable 
proteftationS of everlafting regard, he at laft found 
that I was more-afie^ed with thclofs of my inno- 
cence, than the (fita^ of my fame ; and that he 
might not be difturcB by my remorfe, began to 
lull my confcience with the opiates of irreligioa. 
His arguments were, fuch as my coorfe of life has 
iince expofed me often to the neceffity of hearing,' 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious ; yet they at firil 
dazzled me with their novelty, filled me with 
doubt and perplexity, and interrupted that peace 
which I began to feel from the fincerity of my re- 
pentance,' without fubftituting any other fbpport. 
I liftened a while to his impious gabble ; but iti 
influence was foon overpowered by natural reafon, 
and early education; and the convi^oa which 
this new attempt gave me of his baienefs, com- 
pleted my abhorrence. I have heard of barba- 
rians, who when tempefb drive ihips vp<m Aeir 

coaftf 
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coafty decoy them to the rocks^ that they may 
plunder their lading ; and have always thoaght, 
that wretches thus merci^efs in their depredations^ 
ought to be deftroyed by a general infurredion of 
ill fodal beings. Yet how light is this guilt to the 
arime of him, who, in the agitations of remorfe, 
mts away the anchor of piety, and when he has 
drawn aiide Credulity from the paths of virtue, 
tiides the light of heaven which would direct her 
to return ? I had hitherto confidered him as a man 
equally betrayed with myfelf, by the concurrence 
3f temptation and opportunity; but I now faw 
tirith horrour, that he was contriving to perpetuate 
his gratification, and was defirous to fit me to his 
purpofe by com^te and ra^|cal corruption. 

To efcape, however, was not yet in my power. 
I could fnpport the cxpences of my condition, only 
by the continuance of his favour. He provided 
all that was neccfTary ; and, in a few weeks, con- 
gratulated me upon my efcape from the danger 
which we had both expelled with fo much anxiety. 
I then began to remind him of his promife to rc- 
ftore me with my fame uninjured to the world. 
He promifed me in general terms, that nothing 
fliotdd be wanting which his power could add to 
my happineft ; but forbore to rcleafe me from my 
confinement. I knew how much my reception in 
the world depended upon my fpeedy return, and 
i^as therefore outrageouily im^ ^.ivctvXoi \kvb^^^^^ 

M 2 vhV\<^ 
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which I now perceived to be 6nly artificei 
neis. He told me at laft» with an appe 
foiTOW> that all hopes of reftoration to i 
Hate were for ever precluded; that cli 
difcovered n^y fecret, and malice divulge 
that nothjlng now remained, but to feel< 
more privati?, where curiofity or hatred ' 
ver difcover us. 

The rage» anguilh» and refentment wl 
at this account, are pot to be expreffed. 
fo much dread of reproach and infamy, 
reprefented as purfuing me with full c 
yielded myfelf implicitly to his difpofal ; 
removed, with a ^oufand iludied pi 
through by-ways aft dark pafTages, i 
houfe ; where I harraffed him with per^ 
citations for a fmall annuity, which mi) 
me to live in the country with obfcurity 
cence. 

This demand he for a while evaded w 
profefiions ; but, in time, appeared oiFen 
importunity and difbuft ; and having or 
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£reat tranquillity upon the money in my hands ; 
and was fo much pleafed with this paufe of perfc' 
cation, that I did not reflet how much his abfence 
liad exceeded the uTual intervals, till I was alarm- 
ed with the danger of wanting fubiiftence. I then 
fuddenly contraded my expences, but was unwill- 
ing to fupplicate for afiiflance. Neceffity, how- 
ever, foon overcame my modefty, or my pride ; 
and I applied to him by a letter, but had no an- 
swer. I writ in terms more prefling, but without 
efFedl. I then fent an agent to enquire after him ; 
who informed me, that he had quitted his houfe, 
and was gone with his &mily to reiide for fome 
dme upon his eflate in Ireland. 

However fhocked at this^brupt departure, I 
was yet unwilling to believe that I was wholly a- 
bandoned ; and therefore, by the fale of my cloaths, 
I fupported myfelf, expeding that every poft would 
bring me relief. Thus I pafTed feven months, be- 
tween hope and dejedion, in a gradual approach 
to poverty and diftrefs, emaciated with anxiety, 
and bewildered with uncertainty. At laft, my 
landlady, after many hints of the neceffity of a 
new lover, took the opportunity, in my abfence, of 
fearching my boxes, and miffing fome of my ap- 
parel, feized the remainder for rent, and led me 
to the door. 

To remonftrate againft legal cnidt^, '^^&^^^\ 
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to fupplicate obdurate hmtality, was hope 
went away I knew not whither j and wand 
boat without any fettled purpoie, unacq 
with the ufual expedients, of mifery, unq 
for laborious offices, afraid to meet an c 
had ever feen me before, and hopelefs o 
from thofe who were ftrangers to my form 
dition. Night at lad came on in the midfl 
diifa-a&ion; and I ftill continued to wane 
the menaces of the watch obliged me tp 
myfelf in a covered paflage. 

Next day, £ procured a lodging in the bai 
garret of a mean houfe, and employed m 
lady to enquire for a fervice. My appli 
were generally rejefted for want of a chj 
At length I was received at a drapier's ; bv 
it was known to my miftrefs that I had oi 
gown, and that of fUk, fhe was of opinioi 
looked like a thief, and, without warning 
ried me away. I then tried to fupport my 
my needle ; and, by my landlady's recomi 
tion, obtained a little work from a (hop, j 
three weeks lived without repining ; but wl 
punduality had gained me fo much repa 
that I was truHed to make up a head of fej 
lue, one of my fellow-lodgers fble the lac^, 
was obliged to fly from a profecution. :• / 

Thus driven again into the ftreets, I Uvci 
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the lead thait ccmtd fopport me^ and at night ao* 
commodated myfelf under penthoufes as well as I 
tonld. At length I became abfolately pennylefi ; 
and having drolled all day without fuHenance, 
was, at the clofe of evening, accofted by an elderly 
man, with an invitation to a tavern. I refufed 
him with hefitation : he feized me by the hand^ 
and drew me into a neighbouring hoofe } where, 
when he faw my face pale with hunger, and my 
eyes fwelling with tears, he ipurned me with ha- 
tred and contempt, and bad me cant and whine in 
feme other place ; for his part, he would take care 
ef his pockets. 

I (Bll continued to (land ill the way, having 
ibarcely firength to walk farther ; when another 
ibon addreiled me in the fame manner. When he 
bw the fame tokens of calamity, he confid«'ed 
that I nught be obtained at a cheap rate ; and 
dierefore quickly made overtures, which I had no 
longer firmnefs to rejed. By this man I was main- 
tttsed four months in penurious wickednefs, and 
^mk abandoned to my former condition; from 
whicb I was delivered by another keeper. 

Iilthils abjed ftate I have now paiTed four years, 
tedrodge of extortion, and the iport of drunken- 
ii&; fometimes the property of one man, and 
bmetimes the common prey of accidental lewd- 
wdk; at one time tricked up for fale by the mif- 
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treis of a brothd, at another time begging 
fbreets to be relieved firom hunger by wick< 
without any hope in the day, but of findin 
whom folly or exceis may expofe to my 
ments ; and without any refledions at nigl 
thoie which guilt and terrour imprefs upon 

If thofe who pals their days in plenty an 
rity, could vifit, for an hour, the difinal rece 
to which the proftitnte retires from her no 
excuriions, and fee the wretches that lie c 
together, mad with intemperance, ghafU 
famine, nauieous with filth, and noifome w 
eaie ; it would not be eafy for any degree 
borrence to harden them againft compaiHon 
repreis the deiire which they mufl immediat 
to refcue fuch numbers of human beings 
Hate fo dreadful. 

It is faid, that in France they annuaHy e\ 
their fbeets, and fhip their proilitutes and 
bonds to their colonies. If the women • tha 
this city had the fame opportunity of efcapin 
their miferies, I believe very little force w( 
neceflary; for who among them can drej 
change ? Many of them indeed are wholly t 
lified for any but the moft fervile employj 
and thofe perhaps would require the care of 
giftrate, to hinder them from following tht 
practices in another country : but others at 
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precluded by infamy from reformation, and would 
glAdly be delivered on any terms from the tyranny 
of chance. No place but a t)opnlous city can af- 
ford opportunities for open proftitution ; and where 
the eye of juftice can attend to individuals, thofe 
who cannot be made good, may be retrained from 
mifchief. For my part, I fhould exult at the pri- 
vilege of banifhment, aiid think myfelf happy in 
any region that fhould reilore me once againf to 
honefly and peace. 



Hfftt 



SIR, iifc. 

M I S B L L A< 
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fome (bins to an eye thus fharpened by malignity, 
which lay concealed and unregarded, while none 
yet thought it his intereft to difcover them ; nor 
can the moft circumfpeft attention or fteady redi* 
tude, efcape blame from cenfbrs, who have dq 
inclination to approve. Riches therefore perhaps 
do not fo often produce crimes as incite accufers. 

The mod common charge againft thofe who rife 
above their original condition, is that of pride. It 
is certain, that fuccefs naturally confirms us in a 
favourable opinion of our own abilities. Scarce 
any man is willing to allot to accident, to friend- 
fhip, to a thoufand caufes which concur in eveiy 
event without human contrivance or interpofition, 
the part which they may juftly claim in his ad- 
vancement; and exorbitant clajms are quickly 
produced by imaginary merit. But captioufnefi 
and jealoufy are likewife eafily offended ; and to 
him who ftudioufly looks for an affront, every 
mode of behaviour will fupply it ; freedom will 
be rudenefs, and referve fullennefs j mirth will be 
negligence, and ferioufnefs formality : when he is 
received with ceremony, he will imagine, that di- 
flance and refpeft are inculcated ; and if he is treat- 
ed with familiarity, will conclude himfelf infult- 
ed by ftudied condefcenfions. 

It muft however be confeffed, that as all fudden 
changes are dangerous, a quids, xx^cnfitooii from po- 
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ty to abundance can very feldom be made with 
ity. He that has long lived within fight of 
ifures which he could npt reach, will need more 
n common moderation, not to lofe his reafon 
jnbounded riot, when they are firft put into his 
ver. 

Every pofTeffion is endeared by novelty j every 
tification is exaggerated by defire. It is diffi- 
t not to eftimate what is lately gained above its 
I value ; it is impoflible not to annex greater 
)pine& to that condition from which we are un- 
lingly excluded, than nature has qualified us to 
ain. For this reafon, the remote inheritor of 
unexpected fortune, may be generally diftin- 
fhed from thofe who are enriched in the com- 
n courfe of lineal defcent, by his greater hade 
enjoy his wealth, by the finery of his drefs, 
I the pomp of his equipage, the fplendour of 
furniture, and the luxury of his table. 

\ thoufand trifles, which familiarity difcovers 
be of no value, have power for a time to ieize 

imagination. I have read of a Virginian King, 
0, when the Europeans had fixed a lock on his 
>r, was fo delighted to find himfelf able to ad- 

or exclude his fubjedls with fuch facility, that 
^as from morning to evening his whole employ- 
tit to turn the key. We among whom locks 
[ ke^s have always been in ufe, ^x^ vmXvbr^ ^^ 
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laugh at this American amufement ; yet 
whether this paper will have a fingle read 
may not apply the fiory to himfelfy and 
fome hoars of his life in which he has beei 
overpowered by the tranfitory charms of ti 
velty. 

Some indulgence is therefore certainl; 
him whom a happy gale of fortune has : 
tranfported into new regions, where qnacc 
luftre dazzles his eyes, and untafted delic 
licit his appetite. Let him not be coniii 
loft in hopelefs degeneracy, though he foi 
forgets the regard due to others, to indulge 
templation of himfelf ; and in the extrava 
his iirft raptures, expedls that his eye fhou 
late the motions of all that approach him, 
opinion be received as decifive and 0|:aculoi 
intoxication will give way to time ; the 
of joy will fume imperceptibly away ; the 
his own infufficiency will foon return ; he 
member, that the co-operation of others is 
ry to his happinefs, and learn to concili; 
regard by reciprocal beneficence. 

There is at leaft one confideration whic 

to alleviate our cenfures of the powerful a 

He that imagines them chargeable with 

guilt or folly of their own a^ons, is vc 

acquainted with the world* 
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De r ahfoh fowvoir 'uous ignorex Pyvreje, 
Et du Idche fiatteur la voix enchantereffe. 

He from whom much can be hoped or feared, 
ill not eafily find any whom their ambition or 
^wardice will fuflrer to be fincere, or who colti-fc 
ate his regard with any other purpofe, than to 
3mply with all his practices however vicioas, and 
ith all his fentiments however abford. While 
'e live upon the level with the reft of mankind, 
re are frequently reminded of our duty, by the 
dmonitions of our friends, and the reproaches of 
nr enemies : but men who fland in the highefl 
inks of todictf^ ieldom hear of their faults ; or 
' by any accident the clamours or whifpers of their 
nemies reach their ears, flattery is always at hand 
> pour in her opiates, to deaden convidion, and 
btund remorie. 

Favour is feldom fo certainly gained as by con- 
n-mity in vice. Virtue can fbnd without affia- 
nce, and confiders herfelf as very little obliged 
y countenance and approbation; but vice is al- 
ways timorons, and eagerly fceks the fhelterof 
rouds, and the fupport of confederacy. The 
rcophant therefore feldom thinks it neceflary to 
iopt the good qualities of his patron ; but em« 
loys all his art on his weaknefles and follies, re- 
ales his reigning vanity, or Emulates the preva- 
ntdefire. 
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Virtae is fufficiendy difficult in any circam 
ces ; but the difficulty is encreafed when re] 
and advice are frighted away. In common 
rtafon and confdence have only the appetites 
paffions to encounter j but in higher ftations, 
mnft oppofe artifice and adulation. He then 
that yields to fuch temptations, cannot give t 
who look upon his mifcarriage muck reafor 
exultation, fmce very few can reafonably pre 
that they ihould have been able to efcape. 
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Quo <virtU5j quo fir at error.' HoR. 



AS any a^on or poflure long continiied, will 
idillort and disfigure the limbs, ib the mind 
likewife is crippled and contraded by per- 
>etual application to the fame fet of ideas : and as 
t is eafy to gueis the trade of an artizan by his 
:nees, his fingers, or his fhoulders ; fo there are 
ew among men of the more liberal profejQions, 
vhofe minds do not carry the brand of- their call- 
ng, and whofe converfation does not quickly dif- 
:over to what clafs of the community they belong. 

Thefe peculiarities have been of great ufe in the 
reneral hofUlity which every part of mankind ex- 
Tcifes againft the reft, to furnifh infults and far- 
afms. £yery art has its dialed, uncouth and un- 
grateful to all whon> cuilom has not reconciled to 
ts found ; and which ^ereforjs becomes ridiculous 
)y a Aight mifapplication, or unneceilary repe- 
itioh. 

The general reproach with which ignorance re- 
enges the fuperciliou&efs of U^XDL\tl^) vi ^"a^ ^ 
Vol. VIL O ^^^^sx^s:^ 
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pedantry ; a cenfure wHich every man inci 
has at any time the misfortune to talk to tli 
cannot underftand him, and by which th* 
and timorous are fometimes frighted from 
play of ti^eir acquiiitions, and the exertion 
powers. 

The name of a pedant is fo formidable 
men^ when diey firft fally from ^eir colle 
is {o liberally fcattered by thofe who mean 
their elegance of education, eaiinefs of i 
and knowledge of the world, that it feei 
quire particular coniideration ; fince, perh 
were once underfiood, many a heart might 
.from painful apprehenfions, and many s 
delivered from reftraint. 

Pedantry is the unfeafonable oflentation 
ing ; which may be difcovered either in tl 
of a fubjed, or in the manner of treating 
is undoubtedly guilty of pedantry, who, 
,has made himfelf mafter of fome abilrufe 
cultivated part of learning, obtrudes his 
and diicoveries upon thofe whom he beli 
able to judge of his proficiency, and fron 
as he cannot fear contradidion, he cannot 
expert applaufe* 

To Ais errour the ftudent is fometimes 1 
fy the BatuTdl recunencc of tS;^^ tcvmd to 
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mon employment, by the pleafure which every 
man receives from the recollc^ion of pleafing ima- 
ges, and the defire of dwelling upon topics on 
which he knows himfelf able to fpeak with juft- 
nefs. But^ becaoTe we are feldom ib far preju- 
diced in favom- of each other, as to fearch out for 
palliations of failings, this deviation from polite- 
nefs is ufually imputed only to vanity ; and the 
harmlefs academic, who perhaps intended enter- 
tainment and inflruftion, or at worft only fpoke 
without fufficient reflection upon the chara£ler of 
his hearers, is commonly cenfured as arrogant and 
overbearing, and eager to extend the reputation of^ 
his own accompliihments, without regard to the 
convenience of fociety, or the laws of converfa- 
tion. 

All difcourfe of which others cannot partake, is 
not only an irkfome ufurpation of the time devoted 
to pleafure and entertainment, but, what never 
fails to excite very keen refentment, an infolent af- 
fertion of fuperiority, and a triumph over lefs en- 
lightened underflandings. The pedant is, there- 
fore, not only heard with wearinefs, but maligni-^ 
ty } and thofe who conceive themfelves infulted by 
his knowledge, never fail to tell with acrimony 
how injudicioufly it was exerted. 

To avoid this dangerous imputation, and recom- 
mend themfelves more efFedualVy to \!tkft ^vf v)<^'^.^> 

O z ^cV^V^*^ 
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fcholars fometimes dived themfelves with too mach 
haile of their academical formality ; and, in their 
endeavours to accommodate their notions and their 
ftyle to common conceptions, talk rather of any 
thing than of that which they underftand» and fink 
into infipidity of fentiment and meannefs of ex^ 
prefGon. 

There prevails among men of letters, an opinion, 
that all appearance of fcience is particularly hate- 
ful to women ; and that therefore, whoever deiiies 
to be well received in female affemblies, muft qua- 
lify himfelf by a total rejeflion of all that is fe* 
rious, rational, or important ; mud coniider argn- I 
ment or criticifm as perpetually interdidled ; and 
devote all his attention to trifles, and all his elo- 
quence to compliment. 

Scholars often form their notions of the prefent 
generation, from the writings of the laft; and arc 
not very early informed of thofe changes which 
the gradual difFufion of knowledge, or the fudden 
caprice of fafhion, produces in the world. What- 
ever might be the ftate of female literature in the 
laft century, there is now no longer any danger 
left the fcholar fhould want an adequate audience 
at the tea-table ; and whoever thinks it neceffaiy 
to regulate his converfation by antiquated rules, 
vAU be rather defpifed for his futility, than careffed 
for his politenefs. 



r 
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To talk Intentionally in a manner above the 
compreheniion of thofe whom we address , is un- 
qaeilionable pedantry : but furely complaifance re- 
quires^ that no man fhould, without proof, conclude 
his company incapable of following him to the 
higheft elevation of his fancy, or the utmoft ex« 
tent of his knowledge. It is always fafer to err in 
favour of others than of ourfelves, and therefore 
we feldom hazard much by endeavouring to ex- 
cel. 

It ought at leaft to be the care of learning, when 
fhe quits her exaltation, to defcend with dignity. 
Nothing is more defpicable than the airinefs and 
jocularity of a man bred to fevere fcience, and fo- 
litary meditation. To trifle agreeably, is a fecret 
which fchools cannot impart ; that gay negligence 
and vivacious levity which charm down refinance 
wherever they appear, are never attainable by 
him who has fpent his firft years among the dufl of 
libraries, and enters late into the living world with 
an unpllant attention and eilablifhed habits. 

It is obferved in the panegyric on Fahricius the 
mechanician, that, though forced by public em« 
ployments into mingled converfation, he never 
loft the modefty and ferioufnefs of the convent, 
nor drew ridicule upon himfelf by an afFedled imi- 
tation of fadiionable life. To the fame praife e- 
very man devoted to learning ougjtvt to ^lC^w. 1^ 
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he attempts the fofter arts of pleafing, and endea- 
vours to learn the graceful bow and the familiar 
embrace, the infmnating accent and the general 
fmile, he will lofe the refped due to the charader 
of learning, without arriving at the envied honouf 
of doing nothing with elegance and facility. 

T^hecfhri^us was difcovered not to be a native ol 
Athens^ by fo ftri£l an adherence to the Athmdmi 
dialedt, as fhewed that he had learned it, not bf 
cuftom, but by rule. A man not early formed to 
habitual elegance, betrays in like manner die de- 
feds of his education, by his rigid obfervanoe of 
the dated forms. It is poffible to become pedantic 
by fear of pedantry, as to be troublefbme by ill- 
timed officioufnefs. There is no kind of imperti- 
nence more juilly cenfurable, than his who is al« 
ways labouring to level his thoughts to intellelb 
higher than his own 5 who apologizes for every 
word which his own narrownefs of converfe inclines 
him to think untifual ; keeps the exuberance of his 
faculties under vifible refb-aint ; is folicitoos to an<k 
ticipate enquiries by needlefs explanations ; and en- 
deavours to fhade his own abilities, left weak eyes 
fhould be dazzled with their lufire. 
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Feenum habit in nmuy bnge fugt^ dtmamdo rifum 
"Excutiat fibi^ nm hie cuiquam parcet arnica, 

HOR. 



To the RAMBLER. 

Mr Rambler, 

THE laws of focial benevolence require, 
that eveiy man fhould endeavour to affift 
others b^ his experience. He that has at 
laft efcaped into port^ from the flufluations of un- 
certainty, and the gufts of oppofition, ought to 
make fome improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been daflied, 
and the (hallows where he has been ftranded. 

The errour into which I was betrayed, when 
coftom firft gave me up to my own direfUon, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the fprightly, 
the fearlefs, and the gay ^ to diem whofe ardour 
Knrries them into precipitate execution of their de- 
figns, and imprudent declaration of their opinions; 
who feldom count the coft of picture, or examine 
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the diftant confequences of any pradUce t 
ters them with immediate gratification. 

I came forth into the crouded world, wit 
faal juvenile ambition, and deiired nothing 
the title of a wit. Money I confidered a 
my care : for I faw fuch multitudes grow t'h 
puit underftanding, that I could not forbear 
on wealth as an acquifltion eafy to indufby 
by genius ; and therefore threw it aflde 
condary convenience, to be procured wj 
principal wifh fhould be fatisfied, and m 
to intelledtual excellence univerfally acknov 

With this view, I regulated my beha^ 
public, and exercifed my meditations in i 
My life was divided between the care of pi 
topics for the entertainment of my compai 
that of colle6ling company worthy to b< 
tained : for I foon found, that wit, like eve 
power, has its boundaries ; that its fuccefs < 
upon the aptitude of others to receive impi 
and that as fome bodies, indiiToluble by he 
fet the furnace and crucible at defiance, tl 
minds upon which the rays of fancy may be 
without efFcd, and which no fire of fentim 
agitate or exalt. 

I was, however, not long before I fitted 
fvj'cb a fet of companions, vjho ktvew how tc 
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and to whom no other recommendation was necef- 
fary than the power of llriking oat a jell. Among 
thofe I fixed my reiidence, and for a time enjoyed 
the felicity of diibrbing the neighbours every 
night with the obftreperous applaufe which my fai- 
lles forced from the audience. The reputation of 
our club every day encreafed ; and as my flights 
and remarks were circulated by my admirers, every 
day brought n&^ folicitations foi: admlffion into 
our focicty. 

To (iipport this perpetual fund of merriment, I 
frequented every place of concourfe, cultivated the 
acquaintance of all the fafhionable world^ and pair- 
ed the day in a continual fucceffion of vifits, in 
wfuch I coHe6led a treadire of pleafahtry for the 
expences of the evening. Whatever crrour of con- 
daft I could difcover, whatever peculiarity of man- 
ner I could obferve, whatever weaknefs was be- 
trayed by confidence, whatever lapfe was fufFered 
by negledl, all was drawn together for the diver- 
fion of my wild companions ; who, when they had 
been taught the art of ridicule, never failed to 
fignalize themfelves by a zealous' imitation, and 
filled the town, on the enfuing day,' with fcandal 
and vexation^ with merriment and fhame. 

I can fcarcely believe, when I recolleft my own 
pradtice, that I could have been fo far delvided 
with trivial praik, as to divulge t\v^ fccxtx^ o^ q.\^- 

Vol. VII. P ^OC-.^N , 
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flality, and to expofe the levities of franknefs ; to 
waylay the walks of the caatious, and furprife the 
fecurity of the thoughtleis. Yet it is certain^ tbt 
for many years I heard nothing but with defign to 
tell it, and (aw nothing with any other curiofity 
than after fome failure that might fomifh outs 
jefl. 

My heart, indeed^ acquits me of deliberate aut* 
lignity, or interefted iniidioufnefs. I had no otlier 
purpofe than to heighten the pleafure of laughter 
by communication, nor ever raifed any pecuniary 
advantage from the calamities of others. I kd 
weaknefs and negligence into difficulties, onlyduk 
I might divert myfelf with their perplexities and 
difbefTes ; and violated every law of fnendflup^ 
with no other hope than that of gaining the repu- 
tation of fjnartnefs and waggery. 

I would not be underftood to charge myfelf wilk 
any crimes of the atrocious or defbudUve kind. I 
liever betrayed an heir to gamefters, or a girl to - 
debauchees ; never intercepted the kindneis of a 
patron, or fported away the reputation of inno- 
f:ence. My delight was only in petty mifchief, 
and momentary vexations ; and my acutenefs was 
employed, not upon fraud and oppreffion, which it 
had been meritorious to deted ; but upon ignorance 
or abfurdity, upon weaknefs or miilake. 
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This enquiry I purfaed with (b much diligence 
ftnd fagacity, that I was able to relate of every man 
whom I knew fome bloiider or mifcarriage } to be- 
tray the moft circomfpeft of my friends into follies 
by a jodicioas flattery of his predominant paflion ; 
or expofe him to contempt^ by placing him in dr- 
comflances which put his prejudices into adion, 
brought to view his natural defedts, or drew the 
attention of die company on his airs of afFe6ta« 
lion. 

The power had been pofrefl*ed in vain, if it had 
ftever been exerted ; and it was not my cuftom to 
let any arts of jocularity remain unemployed. My 
impatience of applaufe brought me always early 
to the place of entertainment; and I feldom failed 
to lay a fcheme^ with the fmall knot that firft ga« 
thered round me, by which fome of thofe whom 
we expected might be made fubfervient to our fport. 
Every man has fome favourite topic of converfa* 
don, on which, by a feigned ferioufnefs of atten* 
tion, he will be drawn to expatiate without end. 
Every man has fome habitual contortion of body^ 
or fome eftabllfhed mode of expreflion, which ne- 
ver fails to raife mirth, if it be pointed out to no- 
tice. By ptemonidons of diefe pardcularides I fe- 
cnred our pleafantry. Our companion entered with 
his ufual gaiety^ and began to partake of our 
noify chearfulnefs ; when the converfation was im- 
perceptibly diverted to a fubjed wlaidi^^^^^>>^V 

P 2 ^^ 
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on his tender part, and extorted the expedied-fhnig, 
the cuftomary exclamation^ or the predided remark. 
A general clamour of joy then burfl from all that 
were admitted to the ilratagem. Oar mirth was 
often encreafed by the triumph of him that occa- 
iioned it ; for as we do not haftily form conduiioos 
againft ourfelves, feldom any one fufpedled, that 
he had exhilarated us othen\'ife than by his wit. 

You will hear, I believe, with very little i«* 
prife, that, by this conduct, I had in a very little 
time united mankind againft me, and that eveiy 
tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. I 
foon perceived myfelf regarded with malevolence 
or diftruft, but wondered what had been difcovered 
in me either terrible or hateful. I had invaded no 
man^s property, I had rivalled no man^s claims, 
nor had ever engaged in any of thofc attempts 
which provoke the jealouiy of ambition, or the 
rage of fadion. I had lived but to laugh, and 
make others laugh ; and imagined I was loved by 
all who careffed, and favoured by all who ap- 
plauded me. I never imagined, that he who, in 
the mirth of a nodlurnal revel, concurred in ridi- 
culing his friend, would condder in a cooler houTi 
that the fame trick might be played againft him- 
felf ; or that, even without fenfe of danger, the 
natural pride of human nature rifes againfl him, 
who by general cenfure lays claim to general Ai- 
ferionty. 

\ 
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I was convinced, by a total defertjon, of the im- 
propriety of my condu6l. Every man avoided, and 
cautioned others, to avoid me. Wherever I came, 
I found filence and dejedlion, coldnefs and terfour. 
'No one would venture to fpeak, left he fhould lay 
himfelf open to unfavourable repreientations ; the 
company, however numerous, dropped off upon 
various pretences ; and if I retired to avoid the 
fhame of being left, I heard confidence add mirth 
revive at my departure. 

If thofe whom I had thus offended, could have 
contented themfelves with repaying one infult for 
another, and kept up the war only by a reciproca- 
tion of farcafms, they might have perhaps vexed* 
but would never much have hurt me ^ for no man 
heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. But 
thofe wounds which they give me as they fly, are 
without cure. This alarm which they fpread by 
their folicitude to efcape me, excludes me from 
all friendihip, and from all pleafure ; and I am 
condenmed to pafs a long interval of my life in 
iblitude, as a man fufpedled of infection is refufed 
admiiCon into cities, and muft linger in obfcurity, 
till my condud fhall convince the world that I may 
be approached without hazard. 

I am, &r. 

DiCACULUS. 
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Rati qtdppe boni^ mtmero vixjunt totidem qmt 

T.1 



Juv. 



NOne of the axioms of wifdom which re- 
commended the ancient fages to venera- 
tion, feems to have required lefs extent of 
knowledge or perfpicacity of penetration, than die 
remark of Biasy that 0/ TAiore^ Mjdiy the mi^mg 
€ire ^wicked. 

The depravity of mankind is fo eafily difcove^ 
able, that nothing bat the defart or the cell caii 
exclude it from notice. The knowledge of crimes 
intrudes uncalled and undedred. They whom their 
abftradtion from common occurrences hinders fiaoL 
feeing iniquity, will quickly have their attention 
awakened by feeling it ; and he who ventures not 
into the world, may learn it in his clofet. For 
what are treatifes of morality, but perfiiafives 
to the pra6Uce of duties, for which no arguments 
would be necefTary, but that we are continually 
tempted to violate or negled them? What are 

aU 
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^ the records of hiflory* but narratives of &cceffivc 
villaniesy of treafons and nfurpations, maflacres, 
and wars? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorifins con- 
fijfts not fo much in the expreifion of fome rare or 
abftnife fentimenty as in the comprehenfion of fome 
obvious and ofeful truth in a few words. We fre* 
quently ^1 into errour and folly, not becaufe the 
true principles of adUon are not known, but be* 
cauie, for a time* they are not remembered : and 
he may therefore be juftly numbered among the 
benefactors of mankind, who contraAs the great 
rules of life into fhort fentences, which may be ea- 
fily imprei&d on the memory, and taught by fre- 
quent recolledion to recur habitually to the mind* 
whenever occafion calls them into uie. 

However thofe who have pafled through half the 
life of man may now wonder that any fliould re- 
quire to be cautioned againft cormpcion, they will 
find, that they have themfelvts purchafed their 
convidion by many difappointments and Vexations^ 
which an earlier knowledge would have fpared 
them j and may fee on every fide fome encang^ng 
themfclves in perplexities, and fome finking into 
xuin^ by ignorance or negled of die maxim of 
Bias. 

Every day fends out, in queft. o? ^\&2iS>w^ ^'^^ 
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diftindUon, fome heir fondled in ignorance, and 
flattered into pride. He comes forth with all the 
confidence of a fpirit unacquainted with fupcrion, 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by oppofition, alarmed by fraud, or embittered by 
cruelty. He loves all, becaufe he imagines him- 
felf the univerfal favourite. Every exchange of fa- 
lutation produces a new acquaintance, and every 
acquaintance kindles into friend/hip. 

Every feafon brings a new flight of beauties in- 
to the world, who have hitherto heard only of 
their own charms, and imagine, that the heart 
feels no paflion but that of love. They are foon 
furrounded by admirers ; whom they credit, becade 
they tell them only what is heard with delight. 
Whoever gazes upon them, is a lover ; and who- 
ever forces a figh, is pining in defpair. 

He furely is an ufeful monitor, who inculcates 
to thefe thoughtlefs flrangers, that the majority is 
luicked; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them, is lured only 
bythefcent of prey; and that, perhaps, among 
all thofe who croud about them with profeffions 
and flatteries, there is not one who does not hope 
for fome opportunity to devour or betray them, to 
glut himfelf by their deftrudlion, or to fhare their 
fpoils with a llronger favage. 
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Virtue reprefented iingly to the imagination or 
the reafbn, is (b well recommended by its own gra- 
ces, and fo ilrongly fupported by arguments^ that 
they who are yet ignorant of the force of paflioii 
and intereft, nor ever obfcrved the arts of reduc- 
tion, the contagion of example, the gradual de- 
fcent from one crime to another, or the infenfible 
depravation of the principles by loofe convcrfation, 
naturally expedl to find integrity in every bofom^ 
and veracity on every tongue. 

tt is indeed ImpoiTible not to hear, from thofV 
who have lived longer, of wrongs and falfehoods^ 
violence and circumvention : but fuch narratives 
are commonly regarded by the young, the heady, 
and the confident, as nothing more than the mur- 
murs of peevifhnefs, or the dreams of dotage 1 and, 
notwithflanding all the documents of hoary wifdom, 
ive commonly plunge into the world fearlefs and 
tredulous, without any fcirefight of danger, or ap- 
prehenfion of deceit. 

I have remarked In a former paper, that credu- 
lity is the common failing of unexperienced vir-> 
tue ; and that he who is fpontaneoolly fufpicious, 
may be juftly charged with radical corruption. If 
lie has not known the prevalence of difhonefly by 
information, nor had time to obferve it with his 
own eyes, whence can he take his meafures of 
judgment, but from hiqifelf ? 

Vol. VIL Q^ ^V^^: 
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TTicy, therefore, who beft defenre to efcaf 
fnares of artifice, are molt likely to be entar 
He that endeavours to live for the good of 01 
xnuft always be expofed to the arts of them 
live only for themfelves ; unlefs he is taugl 
timely precepts the caution required ia con 
tranfadtions, and fhown at a difbnce the pitf 
treachery. 

To youth, therefore, it fliould be carefully i 
cated, that to enter the road of life without 
tion OF referve,' in expectation of general fie 
and juitice, is to enter the wide ocean withoc 
inftruments of fteerage, and to hope, that ( 
wind will be profperous, and diat every coai 
afford a harbour^ 

To enumerate the varieus motives to decei 
injury, would be to count all the defires thai 
vail among the fons of men ; unce there is b< 
bition however petty, no wifh however al 
that, %y indulgence, will not be enabled to 
power the influence of virtue. Many there 
who Openly, and almoft profeiTedly, regulai 
their condudl by their love of money, and 
have no reafon for adUon or forbearance, for 
pliance or refufal, than that they hope to 
more by one than by the other. Thefe are ir 
the meanefl and cruelleil of human beings ; a 
with whoWy as with fom« ^«^\kiONx^ ^timals. 
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whole creation feems to be at war ; but who, how* 
ever detefted or fcomed, long continue to add 
heap to heap, and when they have reduced one to 
beggary, are ftill permitted to fallen on another. 

Others, yet lefs rationally wicked, pafs their 
lives in mifchief ; becaufe they cannot bear the 
/ight of fuccefs, and mark out every man for ha- 
tred, whofe fame or fortune they believe encrea- 
fing. 

Many who have not advanced to theie degreea 
of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendihip, 
and unable to maintain any conflant or regular 
courfe of kindnefs. Happioefs may be defbroyed 
by qnion with the man whom a wild opinion of 
the dignity of perfeverance in whatever caufe, dif- 
pofes to purfue every i|}jury with unwearied and 
perpetual refentment, or whofe vanity inclines him 
Co conflder every m^n as a rival in every preten- 
Son ; with him whofe airy negligence puts his 
friend's affairs or fecrets in continual hazard, and 
who thinks his forgetfujpefs of others vindicated by 
his inattention to himfelf ; or with him whofe in- 
iconilancy ranges, without any fettled rule of choice, 
jbhrough varieties of friendihip, and who adopts fa- 
vourites and difmiffes them by the fiidden impulfe 
of caprice. 

Thus numerous are the difficulxies to nnVvxiV ^^ 
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conveHe of mankind expofes ns, and which can be 
avoided only by prudent diftruft. He therefore 
that, remembering this falutaiy maxim, learns 
early to with-hold his fondnefs from fair appearan* 
cesy will have reafon to pay fome honours to Biof 
of Prie/ie, who enabled him to become wife with- 
out the coft of experience. 
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't^afo fuffendere admuom HoR* 

THere are many vexadoas accidents an4 
uneafy fituations, which raife little com- 
paflion for the fufFerer, and which no man 
but thofe whom they immediately diftrefsy can re- 
gard with ferioufnefs. Thefe petty mifchiefs, which 
have no influence on futurity, nor extend their ef- 
feds to the reft of life, are always feen with a kind 
of malicious pleafure. A miftake or embarrailinent, 
which for the prefent moment £lls the face with 
bluihes, and the mind with confuiion, will have 
no other effed upon thofe who are prefent, than 
that of convuliing them withirrefiftible laughter. 
There are circumftances of mifery fo powerfully 
ridiculous, that neither kindnefs nor duty can with- 
ftand them ; and which bear down love, intereft* 
and reverence ; and force the friend, the dependantf 
or the child, to give way to inft^taneous motions 
of merriment. 

Among the principal of comic calamities, may 
be reckoned the pain which an author not yet 
hardened into infenfibility, fecU ^.t \Si^ owfex. 'iJt -^ 
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furious criticy whofe age, rank, or fortune giyes 
him confidence to fpeak without referve, to heap 
one objedtion upon another, and to obtrude his 
remarks and enforce his corrediofi$ without ten^ 
dernefs or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work, 
alarmed at the danger of his charadler, and anx- 
ious for the juftification of every iyllable, ftarti 
and kindles at the flighted attack. The critic, 
eager to eilablifh his fuperiority, triumphing in 
every difcovery of failure, and zealous to impress 
the cogency of his arguments, purfues him from 
line to line, without cefTation or remorfe. The 
critic, who hazards little, proceeds with vehe- 
mence, impetuoiity, and fearleffnefs ; the author, 
whofe quiet, and fame, and life, and immortality 
are involved in the controverfy, tries every art of 
fubterfuge and defence, maintains modeftiy what 
he refolves never to yield, and yields unwillin^^ 
what cannot be maintained. The entices pur- 
pofe is, to conquer; the author only hopes to 
efcape : the critic therefore knits his brow, and 
raifes his voice, and rejoices whenever he perceives 
any tokens of pain excited by the prefTure of hii 
afTertions, or the point of his farcafms. The au- 
thor, whofe endeavour is at once to mollify and 
elude his perfecutor, compofes his features, and 
fofpens his accent $ breaks the force of a^aultby 

retreat, 
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retreat, and rather fteps afide than advances 
againfl him. 

As It very feldom happens that the rage of ex- 
temporary criticifm inflids any fatal or lading 
wounds, I know not that the laws of benevolence 
entitle this diHrefs to much fympathy. The diver- 
iion of baiting an author has the fan£lion of all 
ages and nations ; and is more lawful than the 
fport of teizing other animals ^ becauie for 
the moil part he comes voluntarily to the Hake, 
and imagines himfelf fumifhed by the patron 
powers of literature with refifUcfs weapons and im- 
penetrable armour; with the mail of the boar ofEry- 
tnanthy and the paws of the lion of Nemea^ 

But the works of genius are produced by other 
motives than vanity ; and he whom neceflity or 
duty enforces to write, is not always fo well fatif- 
fied with himfelf as not to be difcouraged by cen- 
forious impudence. It may therefore not be un- 
neceffary to confider by what meafures they whom 
the publication of their names lays open to the 
infults of all whofe obfcurity fecures them from 
difgrace, may extricate themfelves from unexpect- 
ed encounters. 

Fida^ a man of confiderable flcill in the politics 
of literature, direfts his pupil wholly to abandon 
his defence, and, even when Vve c^ti\ii«,l^^^??^"i 
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refute all objefUons^ to fufFer tamely the exultations 
of his antagoniil. 

This role may perhaps be juft, when advice is 
afked and feverity folicited ; becaufe ho man tells 
his opinion fo freely as when he imagines it recei- 
ved with implicit veneration ; and critits ought 
never to be confuUed but while the work is yet in 
our own power, while errors may be re£lified and 
intipidity fuppreiTed. Hut when the book has once 
been difmiffed into the world, and can be no more 
retouched, I know not whether a very diiFercnt 
condud (hould not be prefcribed, and whether 
firmnefs and fpirit may not fometimes be of afe 
to overpower arrogance, and repel brutality. 
Softnefs, diffidence, and moderation, will often 
be miftaken for imbecillity and dejedlion : they will 
lure cowardice to the attack, by the hopes of 
eafy vi^Vory ; and it will foon be found, that he 
whom every man thinks he can conquer, can ne- 
ver be at peace. 

The animadverfions of critics are commonly fuch 
as may eafily provoke the fedatcft writer to fomc 
quicknefs of refcntment and afperity of reply. A 
man who, by long confideration, has familiarifcd 
a fubje6l to his own mind, carefully furveyed the 
feries of his thoughts, and planned all the parts of 
his compofition into a regular dependance on each 
otJier^ will often ftart at x\v^ {vm&xo^^ Voxst^rcta- 
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dons and abfurd remarks of hafle and ignorance, 
and wonder by what infatuation they have been 
led away from the obvious fenfe, and upon what 
peculiar principles of judgment they decide a- 
gainA him. 

The eye of the intelle£^, like that of the body, 
is not equally perfed in all, nor equally adapted in 
any to ail objedis. The end of criticifm, is to 
fupply its efFeds. Rules are the inftruments of 
mental vifion ; which may indeed aflift our facuK 
ties when properly ufed, but produce confufion 
and obfcurity by unfkilful application. 

Some feem always to read with the mix:rofcope 
of criticifm, and employ their whole attention 
upon minute elegance, or faints fcarcely vifible to 
common obfervation. The diiTonance of a fylla* 
ble, the recurrence of the fame found, the repe- 
tition of a particle, the fmalleft deviation from 
propriety, the (lighteft defe€i in conflrufUon or 
arrangement, fwell before their eyes into enormia- 
ties. As they difcem with great exaftnefs, they 
comprehend but a narrow compafs ; and know 
nothing of the juihiefs of the defign, the fpirit 
of the performance, the artifice of conneflion, 
or the harmony of the parts ; they never con- 
ceive how fmall a proportion that which they are 
bufy in contemplating bears to the whole, or 
how the trivial inaccuracies with which they are 

Vol. VII. R off'tvid^^v 
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offeaded, ax« aUbrbed ftnd loft in general < 
cellence. 

Others are famiihed by crkicifin with a te 
fcope. They fee with great clearnefs whate 
is too remote to be difcovered by the reft of m: 
kind, bat are totally blind to all that lies inu 
diately before them. They difcover in every { 
fage fome fecret meaning, foipe remote allofi 
fome artful allegory, or fome occuk imitad 
which no other reader ever fofpeOed 1 but t 
have no perception of the cogency of argomei 
the contexture of narrations, the various cole 
of didlion, or the flowery embellifhments of fan 
of all that engages the attention of others, i 
are totally infeniible, while they pry into 
worlds of conjedure, and amvfe themfclves v 
.phantoms in the doods. 

In criticirm, as in every other art, we £ul (01 
times by our weaknefs, but more frequently 
our fault. We are fometimes bewildered by 
norance, and fometimes by prejudice ; but we 
dom deviate far from the right, but when we 
liver ourfelves up to the diredion of vanity. 



N''! 
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Nug^e firia ducent 
Jm nuda dfri/U m ■ > 



HOR. 



T9 tbi R A M B L £ R. 

SIR, 

WHen, after the ufual time fpent at the 
univerfityy I was about to enter upon 
the profeHion to which my friends had 
leaned me, I was fummoned, by the death of 
ny father, into the country ; where I found my •» 
:If mailer of an unexpeded fum of money, and 
f an edate, which, though not large, was, in my 
pinion, fuf&cient to fupport me in a condition far 
referable to the fatigue, dependance, and uncer« 
linty of any gainful occupation. I therefore re- 
vived to devote' the reft of my life wholly to 
ariofity, and, without any confinement of my 
iccuriions, or termination of my views, to wan- 
-r over the boundlefs regions of general know- 
dge. 

R z 'tVaa. 
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This fcheme of life feemed pregnant with inex- 
hauftible variety -, and therefore I could not for- 
bear to congratulate myfelf Upon the wifdom of 
my choice. I fumiihed a large room with all con- 
veniencies for ftudy, collefted books of every 
kind, quitted every fcience at the firft perception 
of difguil, returned to it again as foon as my for- 
mer ardour happened to revive; and having no 
rival to deprefs me by comparifon, nor any critic 
to alarm me with objedions, I fpent day after 
day in profound tranquillity, with only (b modi 
complacence in my own improvements, as ferved 
to excite and animate my application. 

Thus I lived for fome years with complete ac- 
quiefcence in my own plan of condudl, rifing early 
to ready and dividing the latter part of the day 
between CBconomy, cxercife, and refle6lion. But 
in time, I began to find my mind contraded and 
ftifFened by (blitude. My eafe and elegance were 
fenfibly impaired ; I was no longer able to accom- 
modate myfelf with readinefs to the acciden- 
tal current of converfation j my notions grew 
particular and paradoxical, and my phrafeology 
formal and unfaftiionable ; I fpoke, on conmion 
occafions, the language of books. My quicknefs 
of apprehenfion, and celerity of reply, had en- 
tirely deferted me. When I delivered my opinion, 
or detailed my knowledge, I was bewildered by an 
unfcafonMc interro^axoxY* dlfcoucerted by any 
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trivial obje^on, and overwhelmed, and lofl in 
dejedlion, when the fmalleit advantage was gained 
agaiiift me in difpute. I became dccifive and dog- 
matical, impatient of contradidion, perpetually 
jealous of my character, infolent to fuch as ac- 
knowledged my fuperiority, and fallen and ma- 
lignant to all who lefufed to receive my dilates. 

This I foon difcovered to be one of thofe Intel- 
ledlual diieafes which a wife man ihould make 
haile to cure. I therefore refolved for a time to 
ihut my books, and learn again the art of conver- 
fation ; to defecate and clear my mind by brifker 
motions, and flronger impulfcs ; and to unite my- 
iclf once more to the living generation. 

For this purpofe, I hailed to London^ and entreat- 
ed one of my academical acquaintances, to intro- 
duce me into fome of the litde focieties of litera- 
ture, which are formed in taverns and coffee-houfcs. 
He was pleafed with an opportunity of (hewing 
me to his friends ; and foon obtained me admii- 
£on among a feledl company of curious men, 
who met once a week to exhilarate their fludies, 
and compare their acquifitions. 

The cldeft and moft venerable of this fociety 
was Hirfutus ', who, after the firll civilities of niy 
reception, found means to introduce the mention 
of his favourite ftudies, by a fcvctc cciwCv3.^e. oC 
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thofe who want the due regard for their native 
country. He informed me, that he had earlj 
withdrawn his attention firom foreign trifles, and 
that fmce he begun to addid his mind to ferious 
and manly (ludies, he had very carefully amafled 
all the Englijh books which were printed in the 
black charader. This fearch he had purfoed fo 
diligently, that he was able to fhow the defi- 
ciencies of the bed catalogues. He had long fince 
completed his Caxton ; had three fheets of TrrvtrU 
unknown to the antiquaries ; and wanted •to a per« 
fed Pynfon but tu'o volumes, of which one was 
promifed him as a legacy by its prefent poileilbr, 
and the other he was refolved to buy, at what- 
ever price, when ^ifquilius'% library fliould be 
fold. Hirfutus had no other reafon for the valuing 
or flighting a book, than that it was printed in 
the Roman or the Gothic letter, nor any ideas but 
fuch as his favourite volumes had fupplied. When 
he was ferious, he expatiated on the narratives 
of Johan de Tre*vifa ; and when he was merry, 
regaled us with a quotation from the Shifpe of 
Foles. 

While I was lillening to this hoary (Indent, Ftr» 
ratus entered in a hurry, and informed us with 
the abruptnefs of ecftafy, that his fet of half- 
pence was now complete ; that he had juft re- 
ceived in a handful of change, the piece that he 
had fo long been feeking, and that he could now 
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defy mankind to outgo his colle6tion of Engltfi 
copper. 

Cbartopbylax then obferved how fatally humaft 
fagacity was fometimes baffled, and how often 
the moft valoable difcoveries are made by chance. 
He had employed himfelf and his emiflaries {t^tn 
yearsy at great expence, to perfed his ieries of Gn- 
Kittes ; bat had long wanted a fingle paper^ which, 
when he deipaired of obtaining it, was ient him 
wrapped roond a parcel of tobacco. 

Catitilenus tamed all his thoughts npon old bal- 
lads, which he confidered as the genuine records of 
the national tafte. He offered to (hew me a copy 
ofthi children in the njuoody which he firmly believed 
to be of the firft edition, and by the help of which 
the text might be freed from feveral comxptions, 
if this age of barbarity had any claim to fuch fa- 
vours from him. 

Many were admitted into this fociety, as infe- 
rior members, becaufe they had colleded old prints 
and negledled pamphlets, or pofTefTed fome frag- 
ment of antiquity, as, the feal of an ancient corpo- 
ration, the charter of a religious houfe, the gene- 
alogy of a family extinft, or a letter written in the 
reign of Elifaheth. 

Every one of thefe virtuofos YooVl^Jl wv -aJ^Vx^ 
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alTociatcs as wretches of depraved tafte and narrow 
notions. Their converfation was therefore fretful 
and wafpifh, their behaviour brutal, their merri- 
ment bluntly farcadic, and their ferioufnefs gloomy 
and fufpicious. They were totally ignorant of aS 
that paiTeSy or has lately pafled» in the world; 
unable to difcufs any queflion of political^ reli- 
gious, or military knowledge.; equally ftrangers to 
Icience and politer learning; and without any 
wifh to improve their minds, or other pleafore 
than that of difplaying rarities, of which diejr 
would not fuffer others to make the proper ufe. 

Hirfutus gracioufly informed me, that the number 
of their fociety was limited, but that I might fome- 
times attend as an auditor. I was pleafed to find 
myfelf in no danger of an honour, which I could 
not have willingly accepted, nor gracefully refufed; 
and left them without any intention of returning; 
for I foon found, that the fupprefiion of thofe ha- 
bits with which I was viciated, required aflbcia- 
tion with men very different from this folemn 
race. 

/ am, 

SIR, ^c, 

Vl V ACULUS. 



\^ 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
any thing necefTary or ufeful is wantonly wailed, 
or negligently deftroyed ; and therefore my cor- 
refpondent cannot be blamed for looking with un- 
eafinefs on the wafte of life. Leifare and curio- 
fity might foon make great advances in ufeful 
knowledge, were they not diverted by trivial emu- 
lation and laborious trifles. It may, however, 
fomewhat mollify his anger, to reflet, that per- 
haps none of the afTembly which he defcribes, was 
capable of any nobler employment ; and that he 
who does his beft, however little, is always to be 
diflinguiihed from him who does nothing. What- 
ever bufies the mind without corrupting it, has 
at leaft this ufe, that it refcues the day from idle- 
nefs ; and he that is never idle^ will not often be 
vicious. 
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Part fanitath 'velle fiman fint, SfNBCA, 



Pythagoras is reported to have required fitm 
thofe whom he inftruded in phflofophy, 1 
probationary filence of five years. Whe- 
ther this prohibition of fpeech extended to all the 
parts of their time, as feems generally to be fap- 
pofed, or was to be obfenred only in the ichool, or 
prefence of their mafter, which is more probable, 
it was fufficient to difcover the popil^s difpofition, 
and to try whether he was willing to pay the price 
of learning, or whether he was one of thofe whofe 
ardour was rather violent than lafting, and who 
expeded to grow wife on other terms Uian thofe of 
patience and obedience. 

' Many of the bleflings which are univerTally de- 
fired, are very frequently wanted; becaofe moft 
men, when they fhould labour, content themfelves 
to complain, and rather linger in a date in which 
they cannot be at reft, than improve their condi- 
tion by any uncommon effort of vigour or refolu- 
tion. 
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. Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has fet dif- 
ferent gratifications at inch a diftance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring them toge- 
ther. This great law it is the buiinefs of every 
rational being to underftand, that life may not pafs 
away in an attempt to make contradi&ions con- 
fiilentx to combine oppoiite qualities, and to u- 
nite what the nature of their being mufi: always 
keep afunder. 

Of two objeds tempting at a diftance, on con- 
trary fides, it is impoffible to approach one, but 
by receding from the other ; by long deliberation 
and dilatory projefis, they may be both loft, but 
can never be both gained. It is therefore necef- 
fary to compare them ; and when we have deter - 
mined the preference, to withdraw our eyes and 
our thoughts at once fronf that which reafon di* 
reds us to reje£t : and this is more neceffary, if 
that which we are forfaking has the power of de» 
lighting the fenfes, or firing the fancy. He that 
turns afide to the allarements of unlawful plea- 
fure, can have no fecurity that he fhall ever return 
to the paths of virtue. 

The philofophic goddefs of SoetMus^ when fhe 
has related the (lory of Orpheus, who, when he had 
recovered his wife from the dominions of deaths 
lofl her again, by looking back u^^on hct vci tVi& 

S 2 cw&s\Rr^ 
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confines of light, concludes with a very ekgant 
and forcible application : " Whoever you arc that 
endeavour to elevate your minds to the illumina- 
tions of heaven, confider yourfelves as reprefehted 
in this fable ; for he that is once fo far overcome 
as to turn back his eyes towards the infernal ca- 
verns, lofes at the iirft fight all that influence 
which attraded him on high." 

Foj bac fabula rej^icit^ 
Quicutique in fuperum diem 
Mentem ducere qtutritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum in Jpecus 
ViSus lumina Jiexerit, 
^idquid pracipuum trahity 
Perdit, dum 'videt inferos. 

It may be obferved in general, that the future is 
purchafed by the prefent. It is not poflible to fc- 
cure didant or permanent happinefs, but by the 
forbearance of fome immediate gratification. This 
is fo evidendy true with regard to the whole of our 
exiflence, that all the precepts of theology have no 
other tendency than to enforce a life of faith ; a 
life regulated, not by our fenfes, but our belief; 
a life in which pleafures are to be refufed for fear 
of invifible punifhments ; and calamities fometimes 
to be fought, and always endured, in hope of re- 
wsltAs that fhall be obtained in another flate. 
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Even if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 
life beyond the common limitations of pleafare, 
but by anticipating fome of the fatisfadion which 
ihould exhilarate the following years. The heat 
of youth may fpread happinefs into wild luxu- 
riance ; but that radical vigour which fhould make 
it perennial is exhaufted, and all that can be hoped 
afterwards is languor and fterility. 

The reigning errour of mankind is, that we arc 
not content with the conditions on which the goods 
of life are granted. No man is infenfible of the 
value of knowledge, the advantages of health, or 
the convenience of plenty ; but every day (hews 
ns thofe on whom their conviction is without ef- 
fed. 

Knowledge is praifed and defired by multitudes 
whom her charms could never roufe from the couch 
of iloth, and whom the fainted invitation of plea- 
fure draws away from their ftudies ; to whom any 
other method of wearing out the day is more eli- 
gible than the toil of thinking; and who are 
more eaiily engaged by any converfation, than 
that by which their notions may be rediified, or 
their compreheniion enlarged. 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how little 

1^ 
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all other comforts can gladden him to whom health 
is denied ; yet who is there who does not fomC' 
times hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour ? All 
afTemblies of jollity^ all places of public entertain- 
menty exhibit examples of fbrength wafting in not, 
and beauty withering in irregularity : nor is it eafjf 
to enter a houfe in which part of the family is not 
groaning out their repentance of paft intemperanGCi 
and part admitting difeafe by negligence, or fiaH* 
citing it by luxury. 

There is no pleaiure which men of every age 
and fcdl have more generally agreed to mention 
with contempt, than the gratifications of the pa^ 
late ; an entertainment fo far removed from all in- 
tcUedtual happinefs, that fcarcely the moft fhame- 
lefs of the fenfual herd have dared to defend it: 
yet even to this, the loweft of our delights ; to 
this, though neither quick nor lafting, is health 
with all its activity and fprightlinefs daily facrificed, 
and for this are half the miferies endured which 
urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wl(h 
for riches, and the dread of poverty. Who then 
would not imagine that fuch condudl as muft inevi- 
tably deftroy what all are thus labonring to ac- 
quire, muft generally be avoided ? That he who 
fpends more than he receives, muft in time become 
indigent^ cannot be douLtedf But how evident 
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foever this confequence may appear, the ^endthrifc 
moves in the whirl of pleafore with too mach ra- 
pidity to keep it before his eyes ; and in the intoxi- 
cation of gaiety grows every day poorer, without 
any fuch fenfe of approaching ruin as is fuHicient 
to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the mifery of life. 
And indeed it muft be confefTed, that we are fub- 
je6l to calamities which neither prudence can avoid, 
nor courage overcome ; and by which the good and 
bad, the diligent and flothfiil, the vigilant and 
heedlefs, are equally affliAed. But furely no man 
has a right to repine at evils which, againft warn- 
ing* againft experience, he deliberately and lei- 
furely brings upon his own head 1 or to confider 
luixifelf as debarred from happinefs by fuch obflacles 
as refolution may break, or dexterity may put a- 
£de. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, 
have wanted not the power, but the will to obtain 
a better ftate. They have never contemplated the 
difference between good and evil fnffidently to 
Quicken averfion or invigorate deiiK : they have 
indulged a drowfy thoughtlefTneis or giddy levity, 
have committed the ballance of choice to the ma- 
nagement of caprice ; and when they have long 
accuftomed themfelves to receive all that chance 
offered them without examination, lament at lad 
that they have found themfelves decevv^d. 
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Perpetuo rifu pulmonem agitare Johhat, 

JuY. 

EVery man, fays ^ully^ has two charaftcn; 
one which he partakes with all mankind, 
and by which he is diftinguifhed from bmtt 
animals ; and another which difcriminates hin 
from the reft of his own fpecies, and imprefles 01 
him a manner and temper peculiar to himfelf. Thi 
particular character, if it be not repugnant to thi 
laws of general humanity, it is every man's bufi 
nefs to cultivate and preferve. 

Obfervation will every hour furnifh feme inftanc 
in confirmation of 7»/^'s precept. It feldom hap 
pens, that any aiTembly of pleafure is fo happil 
feledled, but that feme one £nds admiflion, wit 
whom the reft are defervedly offended j and it wi 
appear on a clofe infpedUon, that fcarce any ma 
becomes eminently difagreeable but by afFe^tioi 
by a departure from his real charafter, and an a 
tempt at fomething for which nature or art ha^ 
left him unqualified. 
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Ignorance or dulnefs have indeed no power of 
alFording delight ; but they never give difguft, ex- 
cept when they afTume the dignity of knowledge, 
or ape the fprightlinefs of wit. Aukwardnefs and 
inelegance have none of thofe attractions by which 
eafe and politenefs feize upon the heart ; but ridi- 
cule and cenfure feldom rife againit them, unlefs 
they appear alTociated with that confidence, which 
belongs only to long acquaintance with the modes 
of life, and to confcioufhefs of unfailing propriety 
of behaviour. Deformity itfelf is regarded with 
tendernefs rather than averfion, when it does not 
attempt to deceive the fight by drefs and decora- 
tion, and feize, upon fictitious claims, the prero- 
gatives of beauty. 

He that ilands to contemplate the crouds that 
fill the ftreets of a populous city, will fee many paf- 
fengers whofe air and motion it will be difficult to 
obferve without contempt and laughter ; but if he 
examines what are the appearances that thus 
powerfully excited his merriment, he will find a- 
mong them neither poverty nor difeafe, nor any 
involuntary or painful defedt. The difpofition to 
derifion and infult, is awakened by the foftnefs of 
foppery, the fwell of infolence, the livelinefs of 
levity, and the folemnity of grandeur; by the 
fprightly trip, the (lately ftalk, the formal ftrut, 
and the lofty mien ; by geilures intended. to catch 

VoL.VJI. T ^^ 
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the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evi- 
dences of importance. 

It has, I think, been fometimes urged in favoor 
of affedation, that it is only a miftake of die 
means to a good end, and that the intention widi 
which it is pradlifed is always to pleafe. If in- 
deed all attempts to innovate the conftitntional or 
habitual character have proceeded from public fpi- 
Tit, and the love of others, the world has hitherto 
been fuificiently ungrateful ; fince no return hot 
averfion and fcom has yet been made to the moi 
difHcult of all enterprifes, a conteft with nature; 
nor has any pity been fhown to the fatigues of 
labour which never fucceeded, and the uneafineis 
of difguife by which nothing was concealed. 

It feems to be determined by the general fuf- 
frage of mankind, that he who decks himfclf ifl 
adfcititious qualities, rather purpofes to command 
applaufe, than impart pleafure ; and he is therefore 
treated as a man unreafonably ambitious of diftinc- 
tion, who ufurps a place in fociety to which he 
has no right. Praife is feldom paid with will- 
ingnefs, even when it is due, to inconteftable me- 
rit ; and it can be no wonder, that he who calls 
for it without defert, is repulfed with univerfai 
malevolence. 

u4jfeflation naturaWy co\xxvX^tfc\ts thofe extel- 
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lenities which are placed at the greateit diilance 
£-0111 poffibillty of attainment. We are confcious 
of our own defedb, and eagerly endeavour to fup- 
ply them by adopted qualities : nor would this 
pradice be wholly without excufe, were it not in- 
cited commonly by the deiire of emulating orna- 
mental trifles^ and uneiTential accomplifhments ; 
which he^ that thus anxioufly (buggies for the re* 
putation of poiTeffing them^ would not have been 
known to want, had not his indufhy quickened ob« 
fervation. 

Celajimus pafled the firft part of his life in aca« 
demical privacy and rural retirement, without any 
other converfation than that of fcholars, as grave, 
as ftudious, and as abftradted as himfelf. He cul- 
tivated the mathematical fciences with great dili'* 
gence, difcovered many ufeful theorems, difcufTed 
with great accuracy the reiiflance of fluids ; and 
though his priority was not generally acknowled- 
ged, was the firft who fully explained all the pro- 
perties of the catenarian curve. 

Learning, when it rifes to eminence, will be ob- 
ferved in time, whatever mifts may happen to fur- 
round it. Gelafimusy in his forty-ninth year, was 
diflinguiihed by thofe who have the rewards of 
knowledge in their hands, and called out of his 
obfcurity to difplay his acquifltions for the honour 
of his country, and add dignity by his prefence 

T z vx 
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to philofophical aflemblies. As he did i 
his unfitnefs for common affairs, he f 
ladancc to obey the invitation ; and wl 
not feely he had yet too much honeily to j 
entered into the world as into a larger 
populous college, where his performan 
be more public, and his renown farther 
and imagined, that he fhould find his repu 
verfally prevalent, and the influence o: 
every where the fame. 

His merit indeed introduced him tc 
tables and elegant acquaintance ; but 1 
find himfelf always qualified to join in tl 
fation. He was diftreffed by civilities, 
knew not how to repay ; and entangled 
ceremonial perplexities, from which ] 
could not teach him to extricate himfelf. 
fometimes unluckily engaged in difpute* 
diesi with whom algebraic axioms had 
weight ; and faw many whofe favour a 
he could not but deiire, and to whom h( 
little recommended by his theories of 
or his approximations to the quadratu 
circle. 



Gelafimus did not want penetration to 

that no charm was more generally irrefi: 

that of eafy facetioufnefs and flowing hil 

faw, that diverfion was more frequently 
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than improvement ; that authority and ferioafneis 
were rather feared than loved ; and the grave fcho- 
lar was a kind of imperious ally^ foon difmiiTed 
when his affiftance was no longer necefTary. He 
therefore came to a fudden jefolution of throwing 
ofFthoie cumbrous ornaments of learnings which, 
as he imagined, hindered his reception; and with 
no other images than arcs and angles, commenced 
a man of wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted 
with every topic of merriment, ignorant of the 
modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfurnifhed with any ideas but fuch as 
Pappus and Archimedes had given him, he began to 
£lence all enquiries with a jefl inHead of a folution ; 
extended his face with a grin, which he miftook 
for a fmile ; and, in the place of fcientific difcourfe, 
retailed in a new language formed between the 
college and the tavern, the tattle of the morn- 
ing. 

Laughter, he knew, was a token of alacrity ; 
and therefore, whatever he faid, or whatever he 
heard, he was careful not to fail in the great duty 
of a wit. If he aflced or told the hour of the day ; 
if he complained of heat or cold, ftirred the fire 
or filled a glais, removed his chair or fnufPed a 
candle, he always found fome occafion to laugh. 
The jeft was indeed generally a fecret to all but 
himfelf ; but his habitual confidence in his own dif- 
cernment, hindered him from fufjpeding any weak- 
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nefs or miftake. He wondered that hit wit was 
fo little onderftood ; but ezpeded that his audience 
would comprehend it by degrees ; and perfilted all 
his life to (how by grofs bufibonry, how little die 
ftrongeft ^ulties can peiform beyond the limits of 
their own province. 



N'iSo. 
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tdZr t*Ja{ at^ 7<r9if fiirm T EWxypov \am% 
IIw TO xivoy tuTfTvi mm r/yic m fjuotuits^ 

AUTOMEDON, 

IT is fomewhere related by LeClercy that a 
wealthy trader of good andcrftanding, having 
the ufual ambition to breed his fon a fcholar, 
carried him to an univerlity, refolving to make 
ufe of his own judgment in the choice of a tutor. 
He had been taught^ .by whatever intelligence, 
the neareft way to the heart of an academic ; and 
foon after his arrival, opened his purfe with fo 
little referve, and entertained all who came about 
him with fuch profuiion of plenty, that the pro- 
fefTors were prefently lured by die fmell of his 
table from their books, and flocked roond him 
with all the importunity of aukward complaifance. 
This eagernefs completely anfwered the merchant's 
purpofe. He glutted them with delicacies, he 
cheared them with wine, he foftened them with 
carefles, and by degrees prevailed upon one af- 
ter another to open his bofom, and make a full 
difcovcry of his fchemes of com^^u>Aa^, Vvs* 
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alarms of jealoafy, and his rancour of refentment. 
Thus, after having long endeavoured to learn each 
man's charader, partly from himfelf, and paitiy 
from his acquaintances^ he at laft refolved to find 
fome other method of educating his fon; and went 
away fully convinced^ that a fcholafHc life has no 
other tendency than to vitiate the morals, and 
contrail the underftanding. Nor could he after- 
wards bear with patience the praifes of the ancient 
authors ; being perfuaded that fcholars of all ages 
muit have been the fame, and that Xenopbon and 
Cicero were nothing more than profeilbrs of fome 
former univerfity, and were therefore mean and 
felfifh, ignorant and fervile, like thofe whom he 
had lately vifited and forfaken. 

Envy, curiofity, and the fenfe of the Imperfedion 
of our prefent flate, inclines us always to eftimate 
the advantages which are in the poffefiion of others 
above their real value. Every man muft have re- 
marked, what powers and prerogatives the vulgar 
imagine to be conferred by learning. A man of 
fcience is expefted to excel the unenlightened and 
unlettered, even on occafions where literature is of 
no ufe ; and, among weak minds, lofes part of his 
reverence by difcovering no fuperiority in thofe 
parts of life in which all are unavoidably equal ; 
as when a monarch makes a progrefs to the remo- 
ter provinces, the rufUcs are faid fometimes to 

v^onder 
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wonder that they find him of the fame iize with 
themfelves. 

Attempts to fatisfy the demands of prejudice 
and folly, are hopelefs and vain ; and therefore 
many of the imputations which learning fufFers 
from difappointed ignorance, are without reproach. 
Nor can it be denied, that there are fome failures 
to which men of ftudy are peculiarly expofed. E- 
very condition has its difad vantages. The circle 
of knowledge is too wide for the moft adUve and 
diligent intelledi ; and while fome fcicnces are pur- 
fued with ardour, others, perhaps of equal ufe, are 
neceffarily negleded ; as a fmall garrifon mud leave 
one part of an extenfive fortrefs naked, when an 
alarm calls them to another. 

The learned, however, might generally fupport 
their dignity with more fuccefs, if they fuffered not 
themfelves to be mifled by the deiire of fuper- 
fluous attainments ; of accomplifhments which few 
can underfland or value ; and of flcill which they 
may fink into the grave without any confpicuous 
opportunities of exerting. Raphael^ in return to 
AdatrC^ enquiries into the courfes of the fiars, and 
the revolutions of heaven, counfels him to with- 
draw his mind from idle fpeculations ; and inflead 
of watching motions which he has no power to 
regulate, to employ his faculties upon nearer and 
inore interefling objedls j the furvey of hiao^mvlvfe^ 

Vol. VIL \J '^^ 
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the fubjedtion of his paflionsy the knowledge of 
thofe duties which muft daily be performed, and 
the detedion of thofe dangers which mud; daily be 
incurred. 

This angelic counfel every man of letters ihonld 
always have before him. He that devotes him- 
felf to the privacies of ftudy, naturally finks from 
negle£t to oblivion of ibcial duties ; to which he 
muft be fometimes awakened, and reflored to the 
general condition of mankind. 

I am far from any intention to limit curiofity, 
or to confine the labours of learning to arts of im- 
mediate and neceifary ufe. It is only from the va» 
rious efTays of experimental induftry, and the vague 
excurfions of minds fent out upon difcovery, that 
any advancement of knowledge can be expefted : 
and though many may labour only to be difap** 
pointed, yet they are not to be charged with having 
fpent their time in vain ; fince their example con- 
tributed to infpirit emulation, and perhaps their 
mifcarriages taught others the way to fuccefs. 

But the diflant hope of being one day ufeful or 
eminent, ought not to miflead us from that know- 
ledge, which is equally requifite to the great and 
mean, to the celebrated and obfcure ; the art of 
nioderating the defires, of reprefling the appetites, 

and 
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and of conciliating or deferving the favour of 
mankind. 

No man, furely, can think the condufl of his 
own life unworthy his attention. Yet, among the 
fons of learning, many may be found, who feem 
to have thought of every thing rather than of 
themfelves, and have never condefcended to ob- 
fervc what pafles daily before their eyes; men, 
who while they are toiling through the intricacy 
of complicated fyilems,are infuperably embarraflcd 
with the leaft perplexity in common affairs ; and 
while they are comparing the anions, and afcer- 
taining the characters of ancient heroes, let their 
days glide away without examination, and fufFcr 
vicious habits to encroach upon their minds with- 
out refinance or detedtion. 

One of the moft frequent reproaches of the fcho- 
laftic race is, the want of fortitude ; of fortitude not 
martial, but philofophic. That men bred in Ihadcs 
and filence, taught to immure themfelves at fun- 
let, and accuftomed to no other weapon than fyllo- 
gifms, fhould be eafily terrified by perfonal dan- 
ger, and difconcerted by tumult and alarm, is by 
no means wonderful. But why fhould not he 
whofe'life is fpent in contemplation, and whofe 
bufmefs is only to difcover truth, be able to redlify 
the fallacies of imagination, and contend fuccefT- 
fully againft prejudice and paffioiv^ ^Yv^ ^wovW 

U 2 ^^ 
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he give op his underflanding to falfe appearances, 
and fnfFer himfelf, like the meanefl of the vulgar, 
to be dazzled with the glitter of profperity ; to be 
cnflavcd by fear of evils, to which only folly or 
vanity can oppofe liim ; or elated by hope of ad- 
vantages which can add nothing to a wife man, 
and to which, as they are equally conferred upon 
the good and bad, no real dignity is annexed ? 

Such, however, is the ftate of the world, that 
the moft obfequious of the (laves of pride, the 
moil rapturous of the gazers upon wealth, the^moft 
officious of the whifperers of greatnefs, are to be 
collected from thofe feminaries which are appro- 
priated to the fludy of wifdom and the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; in which it was intended, that ap- 
petite fhould learn to be content with little, and 
hope to afpire to honours which no human power 
can give or take away. 

The ftudent, when he comes forth into the 
world, inftead of congratulating himfelf upon his 
exemption from the errours and failures to which 
iie fees thofe liable whofe opinions have not been 
formed by precept and meditation, is commonly 
in hafte to fhake from him all that diftinguiihes 
him from the red of mankind, to mingle with the 
multitude, and fhew his fprighdinefs and dudilit) 
by an expeditious compliance with fafhions, plea 
furcs, OS vi^s, Tk& fix& (loile of a man whoA 
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rank or fortune gives him power to reward his de- 
pendantSy commonly enchants him beyond reAfl;- 
ance ; the glare of equipage, the fweets of luxury, 
the liberality of general promifes, the foitnefs of 
habitual affability, ftrike his fenies and fill hia 
imagination ; and he foon ceafes to have any other 
wifh than to be well received, or any meafure of 
right and wrong than the opinion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, foon learns to ex- 
aft grofler adulation, and enjoin lower fubmiffion. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. If 
there were no cowardice, there would be little in- 
folence. A man cannot grow proud to any great 
degree, but by the concurrence of blandilhment, 
or the fufferance of tamenefs. The wretch that 
would (brink and crouch before him that fhould 
dart his eye upon him with the fpirit of natural e- 
quality, quickly becomes capricious and tyrannical, 
when he fees himfelf approached with a downcail 
look, and hears the foft addrefs of awe and fer- 
vility. To the folly of thofe who are willing to 
purchafe favour and preferment by cringes and 
compliance, is to be imputed that general depra- 
vity that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmnefs 
and integrity. 

If inftead of wandering after the meteors of phi- 
lofophy which fill the world with fplendour for a 
a while, and then fink and are forgotteu, th& c^5^. 
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didates of learning would Ex their eyes upon the 
permanent and immotahle loftre of moral tmth, 
they woold find a more certain diredion to honoar 
and to happinefs. A little power of difcourie, and 
a litde acquaintance with onneceflary fpecidations, 
is dearly purchafed when it excludes thofe infbnc- 
tions which fortify the heart with refblution, and 
exalt the ipirit to independance. 
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'Neu fuitem dubia J^e fendulus hora. 



HOR. 



To the RAMBLER. 



SIR, 

AS I have pafTed a great part of my life in 
difquiet and fafpenfe, and loft many op- 
portunities of advantage, by a paflion 
which I have reafon to believe prevalent, in dif- 
ferent degrees, over a great part of mankind, I 
cannot but think myfelf well qualified to warn 
thofe who are yet uncaptivated, of the danger 
which they incur by placing themfelves within its 
influence. 



I ferved an apprenticefhip to a linen-draper, with 
uncommon reputation for diligence and fidelity ; 
and at the age of three and twenty opened a fhop 
for myfelf, with a large ftock,' and fuch credit a- 
mong all the merchants who were acquainted with 
my mafter, that I could command whatever was 
imported^ curious or valuable. For five years I 
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proceeded with fuccefs proportionate to clofe ap- 
plication and untainted integrity; was a daring 
bidder at every fale ; always paid my notes before 
they were due ; and advanced fo faft in conunerdal 
reputation, that I was proverbially marked out as 
the modeLof young traders, and every one expeded 
that a few years would make me an alderman. 

In this courfe of even profperity, I was one day 
perfuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The fam 
was inconiiderable ; the greater part was to be re- 
paid, though fortune might fail to favour me; and 
therefore my- eilabliihed maxims of frugality did 
not reftrain me from fb triHing an experiment. 
The ticket lay almoft forgotten till the time at 
which every man's fate was to be determined ; nor 
did the affair even then feem of an^ importance, 
till I difcovercd by the public papers, that the tic* 
ket next in number to mine had conferred the 
great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of fuch an ap» 
proach to fudden riches, which I confidered my- 
felf, however contriril/ to the laws of compU" 
tation, as having miffed by a fingle chance ; and 
could not forbear to entertain myfelf with the con- 
fequences which fuch a bounteous allotment would 
have produced, if it had happened to myfelf. This 
dream of felicity, by degrees, took poffeffion of 
my imagination. The great delight of my foli- 
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Caiy hours was to purchafe an eflate, and form 
plantations with money which once might have 
been mine; and I never met my friends but I 
fpoiled all their merriment by perpetual complaints 
of my ill luck. 

At length, another lottery was opened ; and I 
had now fo heated my imagination with the profped 
of a prize, that I fhould have preiTed among the 
£r(l purchafers, had not my ardour been with-held 
by deliberation apon the probability of fuccefs 
from one ticket rather than another. I hefitated 
long between even and odd, coniidered all the 
fquare and cubic numbers in the lottery, examined 
all thofe to which good luck had been hitherto 
annexed, an^ at laft fixed upon one, which, by 
ibme fecret relation to the events of my life, X 
thought predefined to make me happy. Delay 
in great affairs is often mifchievous; the ticket 
was (old, and its pofTeiTor could not be found. 

I returned to my conjectures ; and, after many 
arts of prognoilication, fixed upon another chance, 
but with lefs confidence. Never did captive, heir» 
or lover, feel fb much vexation from the flow pac9 
of time, as I fufFered between the purchafe of my 
ticket and the diftribudon of the prizes. I fo- 
laced myfelf, however, as ( could, by frequent 
contemplations of approaching happinefs. Whea 
the fun rofe, I knew it would fet, ^xidcxst^^^xs^^axsA, 
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siyielf 2t night, that I was (b mach nearer to my 
wifhes. At lafb the day came, my ticket appeared, 
and rewarded all my care and fagacity with a defpi- 
cable prize of fifty pounds. 

My friends, who congratulated me upon my 
fuccefs, were very coldly received. I hid myfclf 
a fortnight in the country, that my chagrin might 
fume away without obiervadon, and then returned 
to my (hop, and began to liden after another lot- 
tery. 

With the news of a lottery I was iboa gratified; 
and having now found the vanity of conjeAore, 
and the inefficacy of computation, I refolved to 
take the prize by violence, and therefore bought 
forty tickets ; not omitting however to divide them 
between the even and odd numbers, that I might 
not mifs the lucky dafs. Many conclufions did 1 
form, and many experiments did I try, to deter- 
mine from which of thofe tickets I might moft 
reafonably expe^ aBiuence. At lafl, being imable 
to fatisfy myfelf by any modes of reafoning, I 
I wrote the numbers upon dice, and allotted five 
hours every day to the amufement of throwing 
them in a garret ; and examining the event by an 
txB.&. regifter, I found, on the evening before the 
lottery was drawn, t]iat one of my numbers had 
been turned up five times more than any of the reft 
three hiindred and ilaixtY \.\vq\xIwA ^qws. 
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This experiment was fallacious ; the firfl day 
prefented the hopeful ticket a deteflable blank. 
The refl came out with different fortune ; and, in 
condufion, I loft thirty pounds by this great ad- 
venture. 

I had now wholly changed the cafl of my behaviour 
and the condiid of my life. The fhop was for the 
moft part abandoned to my fervants ; and if I en* 
tered it, my thoughts were fo engroifed by my tic* 
kets, that I fcarcely heard or anfwered a queftion, 
but confidered every cuftomer as an intruder upon 
my meditations, whom I was in hafte to difpatcb. 
I miflook the price of my goods» committed blun- 
ders in my bills,i forgot to file my receics, and 
neglected to regulate my books. My acquaintances 
by degrees began to fall away ; but I perceived the 
decline of my builnefs with little emotion, becaufe, 
whatever deficiency there might be in my gains, I 
expeded the next lottery to fupply. 

Mifcarriage naturally produces difHdence. I 
began now to feek afUflance againft ill luck, by an 
alliance with thofe that had been more fuccefs- 
ful. I enquired diligently at what office any prize 
had been fold, that I might purchaie of a propi- 
tious vender ; folicited thofe who had been fortu- 
nate in former lotteries, to partake with me in 
my new tickets ; and whenever I met with any 
one that had, in any event of his life, been emi^ 
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fiently profperoos, I invited him to take a larger 
or fmaller (hare. I had, by this role of coiidod» 
fo difFufed my intereft, that I had a fourth part of 
fifteen tickets, an eighth of forty, and a fixteendi 
of ninety. 

I wsuted for the decifion of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the bu(ine& 
of my trade with the ufual negled. The wheel at 
laft was turned, and its revolutions brought me a 
long facceflion of forrows and difappointments. I 
indeed often partook of a fmall prize ; and the 
lofs of one day was generally balanced by the gaii 
of the next; but my defires yet remained unfa- 
tisfied ; and when one of my chances had failed, 
all my expectation was fufpended on thofe whick 
remained yet undetermined. At laft a prize of five 
thoufand pounds was proclaimed. I caught fire at 
the cry ; and enquiring the number, found it to be 
one of my own tickets which I had divided among 
thofe on whofe luck I depended, and of which I 
had retained only a fixteenth part. 

You will eafily judge, with what detefladon of 
himfelf, a man thus intent upon gain refleded, 
that he had fold a prize which was once in his pof- 
feffion. It was to no purpofe, that I reprefented 
to myfelf the impoffibility of recalling the paft, or 
the folly of condemning an a6l, which only its e- 
vent, an event which no human intelligence couM 
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refee, proved to be wrong. The prize, which, 
oogh put in my hands, had been fuffered to flip 
om me, filled me with anguifh ; and knowing 
at complaiht would only expofe me to ridicule, 
gave myfelf up iilently to grief, and loft by de- 
ees my appetite and my refl. 

My indiipofition foon became vifible. I was vi- 
ed by my friends, and among them by Eumathes 
clergyman, whofe piety and learning gave him 
ch an afcendant over me, that I could not refufe 

open my heart. There are, faid he, few minds 
fficiently firm to be trufled in the hands of chance. 
Hioever finds himfelf inclined to anticipate futu- 
ty, and exalt poffibility to certainty, fhould avoid 
rcry kind of cafual adventure, fmce his grief muft 
; always proportionate to his hope. You have 
>ng vrzfted that time, which, by a proper appli- 
ition, would have certainly, though moderately, 
icreafed your fortune, in a laborious and anxious 
srfuit of gain, which no labour or anxiety, no art 
: expedient, can fecure or promote. You are now 
etting away your life in repentance of an aft, a- 
unft which repentance can give no caution, 
oufe -at lafl from this lazy dream of fortuitous 
ches, which, if you had obtained them, you 
)uld fearcely have enjoyed, becaufe they could. 
>nfer no confcioufhefs of defert ; return to rational 
id manly induftry, and confider that which is the 
lere gift of lock as below the care of a wife man. 
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•Dives qui fori «vult. 



Et cito 'vultjierin Juv. 

IT has been obferved in a late paper^ that we 
are anreafonably defirous to feparace the goods 
of life from thofe evils which Providence has 
connefled with them; and to feize advantages, 
without paying the price at which they are ofiered 
us. Every man wifhes to be rich, but very few 
have the powers neceflary to raife a fodden for- 
tune, by inventions and difcoveries, or incon- 
teflable fuperiority of fkill in any neceflary em- 
ployment ; and among lower underftandings, ma^ 
ny want the firmnefs and induftry requiiite to re- 
gular gain and gradual acquifitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence on eafy 
terms, by methods more compendious than thofe 
of labour, and more generally prafticable than 
thofe of genius, proceeds the copmon inclination 
to experiment and hazard, .and willingnefs to 
fnatch all opportunities of growing rich by chance; 
a paiTion which, when it has once taken pofleflion 
o^ the mind, is feldom driven out either by time or 
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argument, but continues to wafte life in perpetual 
deluiion, and generally ends in wretchednefs and 
want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and vifionary 
profperity, is by no means peculiar to the purcha- 
fers of tickets ; there are multitudes Vhofe life is 
nothing but a continual lottery, who are always 
within a few months of plenty and happinefs ; and 
how often foever they are mocked with blanks, 
expedi a prize from the next adventure. 

Among the moil reiblute and ardent of the vota- 
ries of chance, may be numbered thofe mortals 
whofe hope is to raife themfelves by a wealthy 
match, who lay out all their induiby on the afli- 
duities of courtihip, and fleep and wake with no 
other ideasy than of treats^ compliments, guardians, 
and rivals. 

One of the moil indefatigable of this clafs, is 
my old friend Le^iculus, whom I have never known 
iii thirty years without fome matrimonial projedt 
af advantage. Leukulus was bred under a mer- 
chant; and by the graces of his perfon, the 
iprightlinefs of his prattle, and the neatnefs of his 
drefs, io much enamoured his mailer's iecond 
daughter, a girl of iixteen, that fhe declared her 
refolution to have no other hufband. Her father, 
after having chidden her for uudut\fuVQkS.^%> ^^^- 
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fented to the match, not mach to the fatisfaidion 
of Leviculus^ who was To much elated with his 
conqueft, as to think himfelf entitled to a larger 
fortune. He was however foon rid of his pcr- 
plexity, for his miftrefs dyed before their marriage. 

Lenjtcuhtt Was fo well fatisfied with his own ac- 
complifhments, that he determined to commence 
fortune-hunter ; and when he was fet at liber^, 
inflcad of beginning, as was expected, to walk 
the exchange with a face of importance, or of 
afTociating himfelf with thofe who were moft emi- 
nent for their knowledge of the flocks ; he at once 
threw off the folemnity of the counting-houie, 
equipped himfelf with a modifh wig, and a {jto- 
did coat, liftened to wits in coffee-houfes, pafled 
his evenings behind the fcenes in the theatres, 
learned the names of beauties of quality, hum- 
med the lafl ilanzas of fafhionable fbngs, talked 
with familiarity of high play, boafted of his at- 
chievements upon drawers and coachmen, was of- 
ten brought to his lodgings at midnight in a chair, 
told with negligence and jocularity of bilking a 
tailor, and now and then let fly a fhrewd jcft at a 
fober citizen. 

Thus furnifhed with irrefiftible artillery, he 
^wned his batteries upon the female world ; and 
in the firft warmth of felf-approbation, propofed 
^o Icfs than the poffefiioxi oi ucVve^ and beauty 
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united. He therefore paid his £rft cirilities to F/a- 
willa, the only daughter of a wealthy merchant ; 
whOy not being accuftomed to amorous blandiih* 
ments, or refpedful addrefTes, was delighted with 
the novelty of love, and eafily fafFered him to at- 
tend her to the play, and to meet her where (he 
▼iiited. Levicukt did not doubt but htr father, 
however he might be oflended by a clandeftine 
loarriage, would foon be reconciled by die tears of 
his daughter, and the merit of his (bn-in-law; and 
was therefore in haile to conclude the affair. But 
the lady liked better to be courted than married, 
and kept him three years in uncertainty and at- 
tendance. At laft (he fell in love with a young 
enfign at a ball 1 and having danced with him all 
night, married him in the morning. 

Levicultts^ to avoid the ridicule of his compa- 
nions, took a journey to a fmall efbite in the coun- 
try ; where, after his ufual enquiries concerning 
the nymphs in the neighbourhood, he found it 
proper to fall in love with AliiBu^ a maiden lady, 
twenty years older than himfelf, for whofe favour 
fifteen nephews and nieces were in perpetual con- 
tention. They continually hovered round her with 
fuch jealous officioufnefs, as fcarcely left a moment 
racant for a lover. Li<wculus however difcovered 
his paffion in a letter ; and Altilia could not with- 
(land the pleafure of hearing vows, and (ighs, and 
flatteries, and protefiations. She therefgre a^l(>- 

Vol. VIL Y ^^^ 
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ted his vifits ; and enjoyed, for five years, the hap* 
pinefs of keeping all her expedlants in perpetaal 
alarms, and amufed herfelf with the various ftra* 
tagems which were pradifed to difengage her af- 
fedions. Sometimes fhe was advifed with great 
earneilners to travel for her health, and fometimes 
entreated to keep her brother's houfe. Many fto- 
rics were fpread to the difadvantage of Levicuius, 
by which (he commonly feemed affedled for a 
time ; bnt took care foon afterwards to exprefs her 
conviftion of their falfehood. When (he was at 
lafl fatiated with this ludicrous tyranny, fhe told 
Levicu/uf, when he preffed for the reward of his 
fervices, that Ihe was v^ry fenfible of his merit, 
but was refolved not to impoverifh an ancient fa** 
mily. 

Le<viculus then returned to the town ; and foon 
after his arrival became acquainted with Latrmia^ 
a lady diftinguifhed by the elegance of her equi- 
page, and the regularity of her conduct. Her 
wealth was evident in her magnificence, and her 
prudence in her ecotiomy ; and therefore Lewcn' 
lus^ who had fcarcely confidence to folicit her fa- 
vour, readily acquitted fortune of her former 
debts, when he found himfelf difHnguifhed by 
fuch marks of preference as a woman of modefty 
is allowed to give. He now grew bolder with 
profpefts of fuccefs, and ventured to breathe out 
fiis i/upatience before htT. She heard lum with- 
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«out reientment ; in time permitted him to hope for 
happinefsy and at laft fixed the nuptial day, with- 
out any difbuftful referve of pin>money, or fordid 
Hipuladons for jointure and fettlements. 

Levicubu was now triumphing on the eve of 
marriage^ when he heard on the flairs the voice 
of Latronia^ maid, whom frequent bribes had fe- 
cured in her fidelity. She fbon burfl into his 
room, and told him, that fhe could not fufier him 
to be longer deceived, that her miftrefs was now 
fpending the lafl payment of her fortune, and was 
only fupported in her expehce by the credit of his 
eflate. Le<viculus fhuddered to fee himfelf fo near 
a precipice, and found that he was indebted for 
his efcape to the refentment of the maid, who ha- 
ving ai&iled Latronia to gain the conquefl^ quar- 
relled with her about the plunder. 

Len^iculus was now hopelefs and difconfolate, till 
one Sunday he faw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
drefs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad refplendence of 
her countenance, he guefTed to have lately buried 
fi>me profperous citizen. He followed her home^ 
and found her to be no lefs than the relid oi Prune 
the grocer, who, having no children, had be- 
queathed to her all his debts and dues, and his 
eUates real and perfbnal. No formality was ne- 
ceHary in addreiiing Madam Pr»»», and therefore 

Y 2 \afu\wW 
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Levicuhu went next morning withoot an introdiC' 
tor. His dedaration was received with a kmd 
laugh $ fhe then colleded her ooantenanoey won- 
dered at his impadence, alked if he knew to 
whom he was talking, then ihowed him the door, 
and again langhed to find him confufed. Lm- 
€uim then difcovered, that this coarfenefs was no- 
thing more than the coquetry of C§nthiUy and next 
day returned to the attack. He ibon grew fami- 
liar to her dialed ; and in a few weeks heaid, 
without any emotion, hints of gay doaths with 
empty pockets ; concurred in many fage remarks 
on the regard due to people of property ; and a- 
greed with her in deteflation of the ladies at die 
other end of the town, who pinched their bellies 
to buy fine laces, and then pretended to laugh at 
die dty. 

He fometimes prefamed to mention marriage ; 
but was always anfwered with a hoot and a 
ilounce. At laft he began to prefs her clofer, and 
thought himfdf more favourably received; bnt 
going one morning with a refolution to trifle nd 
longer, he found her gone to church with a young 
journeyman of a neighbouring fhop, widi whom 
fhe had become enamoured from her window. 

In tfaefe, and a thoufand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Levicuks i^nt his time, till he is now 
grown futf wi& *E^> fexi^jae, and difappoint- 
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lent. He begins now to find, that faccefs is not 
> be expeded from future attempts ; and being 
nfit for any employment that might improve his 
>rtimey and unfumifhed with any arts that might 
mnfe his leifure, he is condemned to wear out a 
iflelefs fife in narratives which none will hear^ 
ad in complaints which none will pity. 
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NuUa fides rtgni fiicm\ amnifyui p§tefias 
Imfatiens confirtis trot. Lucah« 

THE general caufe of that hoftility which 
is perpetually exercifed between one man 
and another, is, the defire of many for 
that which only few can pofTefs. Every man 
would be rich, powerful, and famous ; yet fame, 
power, and riches, are only the names of relative 
conditions, which imply the obfcurity, dependance, 
and poverty of greater numbers. 

This univerfal and inceffant competition, pro- 
duces two motives to injury and malice ; intereft 
and envy ; the hope of adding to our poileflions 
what we can take from another, and the hope of 
alleviating the fenfe of our di§)arity by lefTening 
another, though we gain nothing to ourielves. 

Of thefe two malignant and deftruftive powers, 
it feems probable at the firft view, that intereft has 
the ftrongeft and mod exteniive influence. It is 
eafy to conceive, that opportunities to feize what 
has been long wanted, may excite defires almoft 
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irrefiftibie ; bat furely the fame ^agernefs cannot 
be kindled by an accidental power of deftroying 
that which gives happinefs to another. It mud 
undoabtedly be more natural to rob fpr gain, than 
to ravage only for mifchief. 

. Yet I am indined to believe, that the great law 
of motaal benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than intereft ; and that moft of the mifery which 
the defamation of blamelefs adtions, and the obflmc- 
tion of honeil endeavours, bring upon the world, is 
infli£ted by men that propofe no other advantage 
to themfelves, than thefajtisfadiionof poifoning the 
banquet which they cannot tafle, and blading the 
harvefl which they have no right to reap. 

Interefl can diffufe itfelf but to a narrow com- 
pafs. The number is never large of thofe who 
can- hope to fill the polls of degraded power, catch 
the fragments of fhattered fortune, or fucceed to 
the honours of depreciated beauty. But the empire 
of envy has no limits ; fince it requires to its in- 
fluence very little help from external circumftances. 
Envy may always be produced by idlenefs and 
pride ; and in what place will not they be foand ? 

Intereft always requires fome qualities not uni- 
verfally beftowed. The ruin of another will pro- 
duce no profit to him, who has not difcernment to 
mark his advantage, courage to feize^ Qt ^.^m^ 
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to purfue it : bat the cold malignity of cnry may 
be exerted in a torpid and qniefcent ftate, amidft due 
gloom of ftupidit/y in the coverts of cowardice. 
He that falls by the attacks of intereft, dies lib 
him who is torn by hungry tigers ; he may dif* 
cover and rcfift his enemies. He that perilhes in I 
the ambufhes of envy» is deftroyed by unknown 
and invi£ble aflailants ; and dies like him who ii 
fufTocated by a poifonous vapour, wkhont know^ 
ledge of his danger, or poflihility of conteft. 

Intereft is feldom purfued but at fome hazasi 
He that hopes to gain much» has coasmonly 
fomcthing to lofe ; and he that ventures to attack 
fuperiority, if he fails to conquer, is irrecoverably 
crufhed. But envy may adl at fmall expence, and 
with little danger. To fpread fufpicion, to invent 
calumnies, to propagate fcandal, requires neither 
labour nor courage. It is eafy for the author of a 
lye, however malignant, to efcape detedion ; and 
infamy needs very little ailiihmce to its circola* 
tion. 

Envy is almoil the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place ; the only paffion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation ; 
and therefore its efFedls are every where difcover- 
able, and its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It h impoiiible to m^nuoa a name which any 
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ttdma^gsam diftin^on has made eminent, but 
ibme latent animoiity will bnrft out. The wealthy 
trader, however he may abftrad himfelf from pu- 
blic affairs, will never want thofe that will hint 
with Shylockf that fhips are but boards, and that 
HP man can properly be termed rich, whofe for- 
tune is at the mercy of the winds. The beauty, 
adorned only with the unambitious graces of inno- 
cence and mode^, calls out, whenever fhe ap- 
pears, a thoufand murmurs of detra^on and whif- 
pers of fufpicion. The genius, even when he en- 
deavours only to entertain with pleafing images of 
nature, or inilrud by unconteiled principles of 
fdence ; yet (ufFers perfecution from innumerable 
critics,- whpfe acrimony is produced merely by the 
pain^f feeing others pleafed, and of hearing ap- 
plaud which another enjoys. 

The fiequency of envy makes it fo familiar, 
that it commonly efcapes our notice ; nor do we 
often refied upon its turpitude or malignity, till 
we happen to feel its influence. When he that 
has given no provocation to malice, but by at- 
tempting to excel in fome ufcfnl art, finds himfelf 
perfecuted by multitudes whom he never faw, with 
all the implacability of perfonalrefentment; when 
he fees himfelf hunted as a public enemy, and 
the clamour i|iclt»d agailifthim by every fhratagem 
of defamation ; when he hears the misfortunes of 
his family, and the follies of his youth) «ii;^QC^d\.^ 

Vol. VIL Z ^^ 
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the world, and every failare of condud, or dc- 
fe£t of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then 
foon learns to abhor thofe artifices, at which per- 
haps he only laughed before, and difcovers how 
much the happineis and fecurity of life would be 
advanced by the eradication of envy from the ha- 
man heart. 

Envy is indeed a ftubbom weed of the mind, 
and feldom yields to the culture of philofophy. 
There arc however confiderations, which, if care- 
fully implanted and diligently propagated, might 
in time overpower and reprefs it ; £nce no one can 
nurfe it for die fake of pleafure, as its efieds are 
only ihame, anguifh, and perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconiiftent with the 
character of a ibcial being, becanfe it facrifices 
truth and kindnefs to very weak temptations. He 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour, gains as much 
as he takes away, and improves his own condition 
in the fame proportion as he impairs another*s; 
but he that blafls a flourifhing reputation, mufl be 
content with a fmall dividend of additional fame, 
fo fmall as to afford very little confolation to ba- 
lance the guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have avoided that dangerous and empirical 

morality, which cures one vice by means of an- 

other. But envy is fo b^It ^xA ^^^^VAit^ (b vile 
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in. its original^ and To pernicious in its efFedls, that 
the predon^inance of almoll any other quality i3 to 
be deilred*^ It is one of^ thofe lawlefs enemies of 
fbciety, againU which poifoned arrows may ho- 
neitly be ufed. Let it therefore be conftantly re- 
memberedy that whoever envies another, confcfV- 
es his fuperiority ; and perhaps fbme may be re- 
fprmed by their pride^ who have loft their virtue. 

It is no flight aggravation to the injuries which 
envy incites, that they are committed againfl thofe 
who hav^ given no intentional provocation; and 
that the fafferer is marked out for hatred, not be- 
caufe h^ has failed in any duty, but becaufe he 
dared to do more than was required. 

Almofl ev^fy other crime is pradtifed by the 
help of fome quality which might have produced 
cfleem or love, if it had been well employed : 
but envy is mere unmixed and genuine evil ; it 
purfues a hateful end by defpicable means, and 
defire^ npt fo much its own happincfs as another*s 
mifcry. To avoid depravity like this, it is not 
neceffary that any one fhould afpire to heroifm or 
fandity ; but only that he fhould refolve not to 
quit the rank which nature affigned him, and wifh 
to maintain the dignity of a human being. 

Z 2 Verflan 
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lyp. The pow'r of worU^ and Ibothmg loimds wfpeaSb 
The raging pam, and kflen the di&aie. f aam c is. 

1^0. Beads ofeach kind their fellows i^are; 
Bear lives in amity wdi bear. 

itfi. FraO as die leaves that quiver on the fynySp 
Ijke them man flouriihesy like them decaya. 

How finall to others, but how great to mc! 
This habitant th' aerial rcgioas boafi. p, i6. 

i52. What old, and lichy and childlefi too^ 
And yet beUeve your friends are true ? 
Truth might perhaps to tho(e belong 
To thofe who lov'd you poor and young; 
But trafl; me, for the new you have, 

They'll love you dearly in your grave. 

F. Lewis. 

163 . Bow to no patron's infblence; rely 

On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 

F.Lewis. 

164. Caurus pretends to Cato^s fame; 
And proves, by Cato*s vice, his claim. 

i^f. Young was I once and poor, now rich and old; 
A liardcr cafe than nune vf^ uc^ti xuViv 
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Bleft with the pow'r to uft them 1 had none ; 

LoodAd with ritf Aif nov, thf jpowV k gone. 

F.Lewis* 

166, Onte poor, my fnend, (yU poor yon nind lemib ; 
The rich alone have all the meant of gain. £. C« 

• ■ • 

\6j, Thdr nuptial bed may finittng concord drefi^ 
.And Venus (Ull the happy Wiion Uefit 
"Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recal.the bloom of youth. 

168. The tiniel glitter, and the (pecJons miett, 
Delude the mod; lew pry behind the iicene. 

Kone dares with impious (leel the grove to rend. 
Led on hlmfelf the delUn'd (Iroke delcend. p. ju 

l5p. Ko blood from bitten naib, thole poems draw; 
But chum'd, like Qiittk fiom the ^ps they Hew. 

DllTOllf* 

PdKh'd with endlels toi], itay hys 

At length alpire to Manttian praile. f, 78. 

170} I grant the charge; forgive the £iult confeis'd. 

171. Dark is the Ion, wad lodilbne it the day. 

172. Prifcusy yonVe often afk'd me how I'd live, 

Shou'd hxt at once both wealth and honour ffn* 

What Ibul his future conduA can forefeet 

Tell me what fort of lion you wou'd be? 

F. Lewis', 
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Thoa haft not known the giddy whirb of ftte, 
Vot 6rvik teloeiit which cacfaint cfaegittt. /. lo). 

>lifiA.W. 

173. Kowfiy, what virtne flops and vice bc^oif? 

174. Yonder he drives avoid that furkms bcaft : 

If \/€ may have his jeft, he never cares 

At whoie expence; nor finend, nor patron ipucs. 

Francis. 

i/y. Good men «re (carce, the jnft are thbly (own ; 
They thrive but ill, nor can they laft when grown. 
And (honld we count them, and our (lore com^ ; 
YetTbcbes more gates could (hew, more months the 
Nile. Creech. 



176. On me you turn the ooSc- 



177. Thofe things which now (eem frivolous and flight, 
AVill be of (erious confequence to you, 

>Vhen they have made you once ridiculous. 

KOS COMMON* 

178. To yield to remedies is half the cure. 

I7p. Demecritus wou*d feed his ^leen, and (hake 

His (ides and Ihoulders till he felt them ake. 

Dryden. 

180. ,0n life, on morals, be thy thoughts employed; 
Leave to the (chools their atoms and their void. 

181. Nor let me float m fortune's pow'r, 
Dependant on the future hour. Fk a K c i s. 



Verilon of the MOTTOES. 183 

182. Tho iiift of wealth can new bctr deby* 

183. Ko faith of partncHhip dominion owns; 
Scili difiord hovers o^cr dwuled throocs. 
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